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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Far East since the fall of Port Arthur. General Nogi 
has published a return of the things captured, which 
include 59 forts, 546 guns, 35,252 rifles, and a consider- 
able amount of ammunition. In the return of the ships 
he specifically excludes the ‘‘ Sevastopol”, on the 
ground that it is completely sunk; the inference would 
seem to be that there is at any rate a chance of saving 
the other vessels in the harbour. The total is four 
battleships, two cruisers, fourteen gunboats and de- 
stroyers, and forty-five small steamers of which thirty- 
five are said to be usable. 


and three destroyers reached Suez on Thursday morn- 
ing. Reports of Japanese vessels steaming south all 
seem to rest on news which, on a comparison of dates, 
could hardly by any known means of communication 


fleet as of the intentions of Admiral Rojdestvensky. 


The Paris Commission has settled its preliminaries 
with very Parisian courtesy. At the first full meeting 
held on Monday Admiral von Spaun surrendered his 
place as President to Admiral Fournier who accepted 
the compliment as a compliment to his country. In 
this atmosphere of politeness the commission showed 
great readiness to surrender any claim to act as judge 
or arbiter between Britain and Russia. It regards its 
position, according to the phrase of the ‘‘ Temps”, as 
that of an investigator, and its ultimate decision, so 
called, may be restricted to a finding on the truth of 
what actually happened, a finding which may or may 
not include a judgment on the damage done. Never- 
theless though the Paris press seems agreed, it is 
not clear from the sixth article how definite the ‘‘ con- 
clusions to be drawn” from the evidence may be. 
The question of the publicity of the Court has been 
settled, as is the way in arbitration cases, by a com- 
promise. Most of the evidence will be heard publicly 
and the witnesses may be interrogated by any of the 


There has been no fighting or sign of fighting in the | 
_ the most unmistakable proof we have had of the accu- 


é The reinforcements to the | 
Baltic fleet, which appears to be cruising off the north | 
of Madagascar, continue on their way: four cruisers | 


assessors. The deliberations will be held in private. 
The proceedings may be much drawn out ; and we hope 
that the interval since the event will be at least long 
enough to prevent any turmoil in this country if, as is 


not unlikely, the finding of the Commission should be 


in the nature of a compromise. 
‘ 


Among recent political events in France the election 
of M. Doumer, as President of the French Chamber, is 


mulated unpopularity of the Government. M. Brisson, 
the ousted President, was both an excellent candidate 
and among the most thorough of M. Combes’ sup- 
porters. M. Doumer, who has just retired from the 
governorship of Indo-China, and has thus been outside 
the political life of Paris, founded his candidature solely 
on an unqualified indictment of the Cabinet and its 
policy. That he defeated M. Brisson by so large a 


_ majority as twenty-five is not the less significant because 


the election of President is by scrutin secret, which 
enables any member to release himself in this election 
from the pressure of party discipline. It was necessary, 
M. Doumer said, ‘‘ to use every opportunity for giving 
the Ministry a reverse” ; and if this necessity appeals 


_ to so considerable a majority of the Chamber, the defeat 
_ of the Ministry is not likely to be long postponed. The 


have reached Mauritius in time to be cabled to Europe. | 
We know as little of the movements of the Japanese | 


subsequent condolences of his party with M. Brisson 
emphasise the general opinion in France of the signifi- 


' cance of the vote. 


The perverted perspective in which nations regard 
each other was never more ludicrously illustrated than 
by the little scare of a disturbance in English and 
German relations. The only deposit of fact after the 


| whole commotion is that Dr. Paasche, a Radical vice- 


President in the Reichstag but of no particular account, 


_ made a silly speech and that two English newspapers, 


of even less importance than Dr. Paasche, published 
two silly paragraphs, which were reduced to nonsense 
by separation from their context. Upon this has been 
built ‘‘ authentic disclosures” of critical negotiations 
between the two Governments, and it seems to have 
been seriously believed that the British fleet was pre- 
paring to descend on Germany. The German Govern- 
ment has even been forced into a semi-official denial of 
the rumour. Perhaps the worst of such things is that 
persons and papers of inconsiderable worth are thus 
pitchforked into the notoriety which they seek. We 
can hardly believe that in the sequel public opinion is 
seriously affected by such disturbances. 
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Perhaps the commotion caused by the ‘‘Echo de 
Paris” is another example of the excessive attention 
paid to paragraphs. The paper which founds its foreign 
policy wholly on the Russian alliance gave as if word 
for word a report of two interviews with Admiral 
Dubassoff. In the first he was made to say that the | 
Baltic fleet would be no use even with the addition 
of a third squadron. In the second he suggested that 
Russia would soon patch up a temporary peace in order 
to prepare a great fleet that should have no difficulty 
in getting back the control of the sea. We cannot 
believe that Admiral Dubassoff, the picked Russian 
member of the Commission, said such a thing or that it 
represents any policy of the Russian Government. 
Much of the less important detail was on internal evi- 
dence anything but convincing. It is quite likely that 
Admiral Dubassoff should say complimentary things of 
the Japanese navy, but in the expression of them there 
was an idiom which is certainly less naval than journal- 
istic. A conversation if not taken down in shorthand 
is apt to alter essentially on its way to print. It 
is a little curious nevertheless that the Admiral should 
have denied the aspersion in such mild and equivocal 
manner. Perhaps again the fault is with the reporters. 
Ifnot Admiral Dubassoff must be both a cynic and a 
fool ; and we believe him to be neither. 


The latest news from Turkey has been the cause of 
much alarm and is interpreted as the Sultan’s way of 
acknowledging the disaster to Russia at Port Arthur. 
But apart from interpretation of motive his proposal to 
divide Macedonia into zones, each of which is to be 
under the control of a Turkish general, is no more than 
a detail of organisation, which may or may not be 
satisfactory. The foreign officers of gendarmerie were — 
appointed to see that Turkish police and military | 
authorities did not go to excesses in suppressing dis- | 
order, and the new proposal does not in itself interfere | 
in any way with their work. The new Bulgarian loan | 
for equipping the army with quick-firing guns is no 
doubt an interesting fact throughout the Balkans, but 
is not in itself cause of alarm. Perhaps the most 
serious news is that Turkey intends to drive back into 
Bulgaria returning refugees ; but here again there is so 
far no trustworthy evidence to go on. All that is 
known is that, supposing the Turk to take such a step, 
the ill-considered scheme of Austria and Russia has no 
clause to meet the difficulty. 


The United States Government has always sent 
examples of the best type of its citizens to London 
and Mr. Choate has proved himself a worthy successor 
of some very fine men. We much regret that he 
has decided to retire. During his eight years as am- 
bassador he has spoken freely and delightfully: and 
we do not remember him to have said anything gauche 
or to have made any attempt to bluff. We once heard 
him commended by an American as a man who had 
a genius for “trying it on” in an inoffensive way. 
The English estimate of Mr. Choate knows nothing of 
any ‘‘ trying it on’’; and we do not think that his many 
friends in England have shown any density in failing to 
detect under his cultured geniality attempts to score a 
point. It is perhaps no accident that like Phelps and 
Lowell Mr. Choate is a barrister. The law in America 


has attracted to it a number of picked men; and the 
honour to the Bar is not the less that many of them, like 
William Story, have left the profession for less lucra- 
tive work. 


Deputations in the Transvaal have been laying before 
Lord Milner their views on the new constitution for the 
Transvaal which is being drawn up by the Home 
Government. The accounts published as to what is 
intended are due to the speech which the Progressive 


Association succeeded in drawing from Lord Milner. | 


They were entitled doubtless to know, as they have 
been the chief prompters of the change, and their main 
views are apparently being accepted. Representative 
parliamentary government, that is the inclusion of 
nominated members, is the form to be adopted as 


against the views of the Responsible Government | 


Association which would have a franchise admit- 


ting the Boers as British subjects on equal terms. , 


_ how Mr. Asquith can prevent going home. 


is to strengthen the political power of the towns 
such as Johannesburg. Lord Milner was doubtful 
whether the Home Government would accept distri- 
bution of members based on the list of voters or on 
population, and also whether redistribution of seats 
should take place automatically according to the changes 
produced by time in these lists. The refusal of this 
plan because we have no such system here seems sin- 
gularly futile. We should be all the better for an 
automatism of the same kind. 


The Canadian Parliament, opened by Lord Grey with 
unusual splendour on Thursday, is likely to mark an 
epoch in the history of the colony. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has a larger majority than any Premier has ever had 
and he is about equally supported by English and 
French Canadians. The first business of the new 
Parliament is to be the organisation of the provinces 
of the North-West Territories. The immigration of 
Americans continues at an astonishing rate and it is of 
great importance that the new townships continually 
being opened should be well settled. Of the steady con- 
tinuance of Canadian prosperity there is every proof. 
We can only express the hope that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
whose increase of power comes chiefly from the growth 
of the Dominion’s wealth under his premiership, 
will not be encouraged to use his position to foster 
that narrower philosophy of which he has recently 
given many signs. The first occasion on which any 
question of imperial concern is likely to come up is not 
unlikely to be the building of ships. Even Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, still opposed to giving any contribution to 
imperial defence, is beginning to see that Canada must 
have need of warships. 


No doubt a good dinner conduces to an optimistic 
mood, but Mr. Balfour’s unqualified satisfaction at 
Glasgow on Thursday with the general prospect of the 
world and with the record of his Government in par- 
ticular overtopped even the after-dinner standard. 


| Does he really see in the Anglo-French Agreement an 


“the dreams of those who look for 
eternal peace”? What finality can there be in an 
agreement—or any number of agreements? As to the 
navy, we believe great things have been done in that 
department, and Lord Selborne and Sir John Fisher de- 
serve all thanks ; but is it not pitchingit a little too high to 
describe the recent naval rearrangement as the greatest 
naval reform since the time of Nelson? It may be, 
but less sweeping praise would be more convincing. 
On the army we cannot follow Mr. Balfour at all. He 
wisely made no allusion to large reductions of strength. 
Far the best part of his speech was the conclusion on 
the development of the empire. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday informed representatives of the 
sugar-using industries that it is not intended to remit 
the sugar tax. 


The text of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Preston 
might be said to be, man cannot live by bread alone 
neither can he live by gold alone. Food may be cheap 
and of money there may be much, and yet the nation 
be very poor. It is quite true; but we had rather Mr. 
Chamberlain were less fond of taking Spain and 
Holland as the awful examples ; though the allusion 
to them was not discourteous on this occasion. 
But could he not find his examples amongst 
nations who have no representatives left to mind 
being told that they fell from their high estate? On 
the practical and as it were particular side Mr. 
Chamberlain got in some thrusts which we do not see 
On what 
analogy of youth and age is he going to explain away 


instalment of 


| the absolute decline in the consumption of cotton by 


an increasing population of Lancashire cotton-spinners ? 
If it were merely lack of supply foreign consumption 
must have decreased too. Has it? 


We commend to free traders who are now so 
jubilant over the total bulk of British exports a letter 
we print this week from Mr. W. H. Mitchell analysing 
the products of a well-known textile factory in York- 
shire, and showing the proportionate value of labour 
in the different processes. In the highest or most 
skilled process, cloth weaving, textile wages amount 


Generally speaking the object of the Progressives ; to 30 per cent. of the total value, in yarn spinning 
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13°8 per cent., in top making 69 per cent., while in the 
lowest process, wool merchanting, textile wages sink 
to o°6 per cent. Our textile exports are steadily passing 
from the higher to the lower or less worked processes 
with proportionate loss of wages in this country. But 
the total of exports may still mount up. Of what 
value then are the figures of an unanalysed total as a 
gauge of prosperity ? 


by the Compatriots’ Club ; but a weekly Review feels 
the same objection to one detail of its arrangements as is 
yearly expressed by country clergymen against the date 
of the University match. The series of lectures are all 
fixed for Friday evenings and the club gets no compensat- 
ing advantage for the silence it thus imposes. Friends 
on the weekly press have no opportunity and enemies no 
reason for noticing its arguments; and in such cases 
an enemy’s attempt at refutation is only less valuable 
than a friend’s support. Dr. Cunningham’s lecture on 
‘* Tariff Reform and Political Morality ” touches a point 
which alarms many men who are otherwise wholly in 


favour of imperial tariffs; and Mr. H. J. Mackinder’s | 


‘*Man Power as a Measure of National Strength”, to 
be delivered on 3 February, goes to the root of the 
whole matter. But even so it can only furnish forth 
cold criticism for 11 February. 


Mile End was an escape, happy but hardly joyful. 
It would have been a disaster to lose the seat where 
the pressure of the alien is most felt. And we may be 
pleased, if not content, to escape disaster. There 


' and thus make the Circuit question less serious. A 


_ introduced into the House of Commons. 


ought to have been no difficulty in holding the seat, but | 


the contest on our side was not well managed, and the 


best Unionist workers thought we should lose the elec- | 


tion. Neither candidate can be congratulated on the 
manners and tone of the contest, which were offensive 
in nearly every way. In one thing Mr. Lawson may 
claim a superiority to Mr. Straus. He was straight on 
the alien question; Mr. Straus was not. The other 
election, Stalybridge, we lost of course, for the Unionist 
candidate had no mind on the fiscal question. 


In connexion with the alarmist reports, happily not 


| quarter of a century. 


founded on fact, of an extensive failure of the potato | 


crop in the West of Ireland, the old stale stuff about 
the folly of ‘‘ killing Home Rule by kindness” has been 
served up again. It is an unworthy, even disgraceful, 
attempt to discredit the work of the department which 
watches over agriculture and technical education 
in Ireland. As it is, this work is carried on by Sir 
Horace Plunkett and his colleagues with great diffi- 
culty. The Treasury has been consistently close-fisted 


new Judge will not be necessary and the Circuits need 
not be reformed which makes things much. easier for 
the Government. But whoever gains the Bar will 
suffer. It is a curious example of our legislative pro- 
cedure that the new Act was passed in 1903, and the 
Bill which is needed to make it workable is not yet 
Another item 


A very attractive series of lectures has been arranged | of interest to lawyers is that the scheme for a great 


school of law has come to nothing. The Lord Chancellor 

persuaded the Inner Temple to withhold their support 

from it. He would have done more good by getting 

y with that hopeless list of arrears in the House of 
ords. 


A statue of Lord Russell of Killowen was unveiled 
by the Lord Chancellor in the Central Hall of the 
Courts on Wednesday. Lord Russell of course was as 
worthy of such honour as any lawyer and judge could 
be ; but it is strange that he and Sir George Jessel are 
the only two judges represented in the vastness 
of the Central Hall. Why is this when this hall 
ought to be one of the sights of London as a picture 
and sculpture gallery? Lord Russell was handsome 
and dignified but after all he was not more adapted for 
picturesque effect than his three or four immediate 
predecessors. He ranks amongst our greatest advo- 
cates; and bade fair to be reckoned amongst our 
greatest judges on the strength of a brief judicial 
career of four years. Lord James of Hereford has 
said that though Russell might not be the equal of 
Cockburn, Thesiger, Kelly, Mellish, Coleridge, Kars- 
lake, Giffard, Hawkins and of others in every par- 
ticular quality he doubted if any other possessed such 
a combination of the principal qualities of an advocate. 
He was greater even in driving force than in intellect. 


At Liskeard on Friday was another unveiling ; a bust 
of Charles Buller by Mr. Courtney. What an uncalled 
for ceremony says the man inthe street ; for who in the 
world was Charles Buller ? Surely party politics, in the 
personal branch, have greatly deteriorated within the last 
Of old the House of Commons 
always had a certain number of independent and original 
men on both sides; men of daring and wit who formed 


_ their own opinions, good or bad, on every subject on 


which they spoke or concerned themselves, instead of 
picking up those of the leaders or whips. The brilliant 
free lances of recent years: on the other hand could 


_ easily be counted on five fingers ; to-day Lord Hugh 


in its attitude towards the department, and one or two | 


of the most powerful statesmen on the Ministerial side just have been in the front rank of the irregulars. 


have grudged such small grants as have been made. | 


We heard the other day one of the most powerful of 
the Irish Nationalists—who is far from friendly in his 
attitude to Sir Horace Plunkett—declare that the 
department had been treated very badly indeed. 


What chance has the department of marked and con- 
tinued success if it is to be stinted by the Government, 
and to have its work crabbed and perpetually sneered 
at by jealous and powerful supporters of the Govern- 
ment in politics and the press? As for the talk about 
killing Home Rule by kindness, everybody who knows 
anything about the matter knows that this has never 
been the object of the department. Sir Horace 


Plunkett has been inspired from the first by the ambi- | 


tion to make Ireland a more prosperous, and therefore 
happier, country. 


Conste on for the | no case of a restless intellect o’erinforming ‘‘ the tene- 


Sittings. There is no additional Judge though the Bar 
has cried and will cry so long as any business re- 
mains in the Court, even after the new County 
Court Extension Act gets into operation; the most 


Cecil and Mr. Bowles, yesterday Dr. Wallace—no 
other names likely to live long occur to one, though 
Louis Jennings was undoubtedly a very clever man. 
But for brilliancy all round and force of character Buller 


Bulwer thought his reasoning power superior even to 
his humour—‘‘ lively as Luttrell, logical as Mill” he 
describes him in ‘‘S. Stephen’s”. genialest 
radical I ever met”, said Carlyle : Grote and Macaulay 
both praised him. 


It is hard to understand how Buller failed to reach 
nearer to the front rank in politics. His jeux d’esprit 
and wit that would not be curbed probably told against 
him on the whole. But it was said that he never 
wounded foe or friend with his clever sayings: he did 
not share the weaknesses of his friend and admirer 
Monckton Milnes, and his energy and power to concen- 
trate were large. Modesty no doubt stood unduly in 
Buller’s way, if it is true that he declined a privy coun- 
cillorship on the ground that he had not deserved it. 
We can recall only one other instance of the kind in 
parliamentary life of late years. Buller’s assuredly was 


ment of clay” and fretting a pigmy body to decay. His 


| frame was a giant’s, a yard across and well over two 


serious of many attacks that have been made on its | 
privileges of advocacy which dwindle day by day. This | 


year perhaps will not make much difference as the | 


Lord Chancellor’s Bill was read last year in the House 
of Lords but was not passed, and the new Act cannot 
be worked until it is. But afterwards it seems very 
much like bringing about the fusion of the two branches 
of the profession. It will decentralise legal business 


| 


yards high. 

The solemn beatification of the Venerable Jean Marie 
Vianney, Curé of Ars, took place in S. Peter’s on 
Sunday 8 January. The beatification is a popular one 
in the Catholic world, and would be popular all the 
world over if the life of this charming, humble, saintly 
priest were more widely known. It is popular, too, 
with the secular clergy. Popes, cardinals, bishops, 
kings and queens, religious in plenty, nobles, peasants 
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and even beggars, have all been declared confessors of 
the faith, but, so far as we can recall, only two secular 
priests, S. John Cantius and S. John Baptist Rossi, 
have been canonised, while we believe that not a single 
parish priest has been raised to the full honours of the 
altar: the last step in the canonisation of the Curé of 
Ars can only be a question of time. 


The Blessed Jean Marie Vianney, as he must now be 
called, was born at Dardilly, near Lyons, in 1786, and 
died so recently as 1859 at Ars, a village of which he had 
been parish priest for forty years. Except for one or 
two abortive attempts to retire into solitude he never 
went outside his parish ; he never said or did a single 
thing to attract attention to himself ; and yet thousands 
of people—as many as 80,000 in the year, they say— 
flocked to the insignificant South Burgundian village, 
just as earlier Christians had flocked to some holy man 
of the desert, simply to see him, and hear him, and 
take counsel with him concerning the welfare of their 
souls. 
the strength of the Roman Catholic Church that she 
can point to a recent Confessor of the type of the new 
Blessed : the’ subjugating force of sanctity is as old as 
the hills and as enduring. 


The meeting of the Classical Association at University 
College was even more successful than the first meeting 
at Oxford. It was founded partly no doubt to resist 
the utilitarian craze of the day, but its defined object, 
admirably illustrated in the lectures given last week, 
is to encourage more humane methods of teaching the 
classics. The opportunity of the revolutionists at 
Oxford and Cambridge is the sterile frigidity of much 
classical instruction. Professor Gardner pleaded for 
the appeal to the eye, especially in providing illus- 
trations from the discoveries of the archeologists. 
it is in making use of such methods that, as he 
humorously said, the scientists, the children of this 
world, are wiser than the children of light. The best 
proof of the power of the Association lies in the in- 
tellectual force of the members, and of the extent of 
that the list of members leaves no doubt. The Bar 
takes a leading place. The Master of the Rolls was 
the first president, and he is now retiring in favour of 
the Lord Chancellor. There is thus maintained an old 
and honourable connexion between the law and the 
classics, and the Classical Association is the best earnest 
we have of the prospect of maintaining the connexion. 


The Institute of Journalists has made a very un- 
pleasant display of its own sense of importance. A 
memorial to correspondents who fell in the Boer war 
has been erected in S. Paul's. The subscriptions came 
largely from proprietors of papers and one editor at 
any rate, Mr. Hammond Hall of the ‘* Daily Graphic ”, 
sent his subscription on the understanding that the 


memorial was not to be in the name of the Institute. | 


Notwithstanding this the memorial tablet concludes 
with the announcement that it is ‘‘erected by the 
Institute of Journalists”. We see no justification for 
the erection of the tablet at all, but it must be pecu- 
liarly offensive to many of those who gave and would 
have liked to give to see in a national building a tribute 
of such a nature confined to a small section of the 
journalist’s profession simply for the glorifying of their 
own organisation. 


A new satellite of Jupiter, his sixth, swam into the 
ken of Mr. Perrine of the Lick Observatory a week ago. 
It seems that a month since this keen watcher of the 
skies, named the ‘‘ Comet-hunter of the Lick Observa- 
tory”’—a French king once named one of his astronomers 


a ferreter of comets—suspected another satellite, but it | 


was only last week that he felt sure. The satellite is 
described as an extremely faint object; its brightness 
being only about one six-hundredth part of that of any 
one of the chief four satellites. Le Verrier discovered 
Neptune in his study, the most astounding triumph for 
theory since Newton’s. Mr. Perrine’s success is in 
another field, that in the main of the watcher. A 


satellite is small game against a planet; and even a — 


new planet might pale its fires before a bye-election ; 
still it is a beautiful and signal discovery. Mr. Perrine 
must be a very happy man. 


One must admit that it is one of the secrets of | 


| 


| refer to each other ; 


THE LAW AND THE PROPHET. 


A* the risk of a charge of flippancy, for it is only 
a dull and probably a stupid man who thinks you 
cannot be serious if you are not solemn, we must say 
that Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s circulating 
pursuit of each other is beginning to have its ridiculous 
side. If only Mr. Gilbert could give us another 
‘“‘Tolanthe”, what a motive he would find in Mr. 
Asquith after Mr. Chamberlain. It is _ certainly 
susceptible of the most amusing treatment: it 
has even reminded us of two riders on the wooden 
horses of a_ whirligig, who, ever after each 
other, in an unending circle, to the accompani- 
ment of much sounding brass, make no progress 
in the pursuit. After afew gyrations it is impossible 
for an onlooker to say which is pursuer and which 
pursued. Mr. Chamberlain regards himself as having 
been followed until he came to Preston when he by 
good luck turned follower himself. That is merely a 
point of view. His speech did not vary the features of 
this game of fiscal chevy. The truth is neither of them 
looks at the question from the other’s point of view. 
Each goes on restating his own position and they 
never cross. Neither turns to face the other. The 
law puts his abstract economic position with the 
greatest clearness and with ponderous precision; 
the prophet spreads his vision of the future and 
interprets the facts of the past, but in his own 
light and not in that of the law. It is true they often 
the law says the prophet 
violates every cdnon of economic science and will in- 


, volve the country in disaster and ruin amid the general 


crash of the whole empire, the prophet says the law is 
mere theory, and an ounce of fact is worth a pound of 
theory. It is quite possible that the eternal round is 
the best method for missionary purposes on either side ; 
converts are seldom made in any field by close argu- 
ment; but they are constantly made by endless 
repetitions. We would not at all say that Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Asquith were not perfectly right 


_ for propagandist purposes in following their recurring 


neither. 


course. Archbishop Temple used to say that children 
could only be taught by constant repetition of the same 
lesson. Fiscally most of us are children still, many of us 
babes. If either the law or the prophet stopped to 
argue with the other, it might very probably put his 
hearers off the track. They would get confused, lose 
the thread, mix up law and prophets and understand 
As things are, it is hardly possible for any of 
us to fail to remember what is Mr. Asquith’s view and 
what is Mr. Chamberlain’s view. As to making a 
choice, that of course will be settled by subsidiary 
considerations. 

But to those of us who would like to reach years of 
fiscal discretion there would be great satisfaction in 
getting Mr. Asquith and Mr. Chamberlain face to face 
in a small room under the presidency of a judge of the 


| High Court (for choice neither Mr. Justice Darling nor 


Mr. Justice Grantham) and setting one to cross-examine 
the other, each in his turn to be examiner and examinee. 
Then we should really get to grips with the differences 
between them. It may seem that in these circumstances 
| the law would have an unfair advantage, but as fiscal 
_ reformers ourselves we should have no fear of the 
prophet’s ability to hold his own whether in the part of 
patient or practitioner. 
| There are two famous fiscal points referred to by Mr. 
| Chamberlain at Preston, which mutual cross-examina- 
tion under the conditions laid down ought to clear up ; 
the equivalence of imports and exports, and the truth 
of the relative growth of British and foreign trade. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Asquith are agreed, and no 
| intelligent person can differ from them, that ultimately 
exports and imports must tally. ‘‘ Every pound of 
import is balanced by a pound of export.” That, 
Mr. Chamberlain says, is true. From these premises 
Mr. Asquith argues that so long as imports continue to 
| flow in in increasing volume, or even in not decreasing, 
if absolutely large, volume, we cannot have cause to 
fear, for it is perfectly certain we are paying for them 
or other countries would not let us have them. Nations 
do not give one another long credit. But what is his 
| answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s point that we are paying 
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for imports more and more by commodities which do 


not help to any great degree in the making of men: 
that we may be more and more able to pay for imports, 
but since we shall pay in terms that do not require men 
to any great extent for their production, we shall ulti- 
mately lose the men ; and therefore lose our power. Mr. 


Asquith may deny the fact, but he will find it difficult to | 


get statistics to bear him out. But if his denial of the 
tact is his only reply, he saps his own argument ; for it 


would be an admission that if the analysis of exports © 


did confirm Mr. Chamberlain’s account of their nature, 
the mere fact of exports and imports balancing would 
be a worthless argument in favour of free trade. But 
it isa very staple of free-trade argument. Then will Mr. 
Asquith say boldly that the nature of the exports is of 
no significance to the welfare of the importing country, 
providing their total volume grows?’ Does he deny the 
possibility of a nation getting steadily richer in certain 
exchangeable things but poorer in men and in skill? Mr. 


Asquith will not accuse us of pedantry if we refer to an , 


historic event that happened less recently than the day 
before yesterday ; and he may even forgive its associa- 
tion with Greek. What happened to the states that 
preferred to pay for the Athenians fighting and building 
ships for them instead of doing it for themselves? They 
grew richer, their exports paid for the best of imports, 
and they became the servants of the Athenians. If 
they had continued to build ships instead of merely 
making money, it would have been much better for 
them. 


The other point we should like the law and the | 
prophet to thresh out face to face, in the presence of a | 


judge instead of a crowd, is the real significance of the 
relative growth of British and foreign trade. Mr. 
Chamberlain says it is true that absolutely our trade 
grows; but other countries’ grows faster ; they are 
overtaking us. Mr. Asquith admits the fact, but says 
it is the case of the boy and the man. Other countries 
are children compared to us in trade and to expect us 
to grow at the same rate as they is absurd. 
suggestion that they should is worse than illusion. Or to 
put it otherwise, a hawker doing a trade of a pound a 
week might say, if he increased it to thirty shillings a 
week, that his trade had grown by fifty per cent. ; 
while the shop opposite his pitch, increasing a trade of 


a thousand pounds a week to eleven hundred, would | 
_and have no power that need be feared. But nothing 


show only a much smaller relative advance. Need 
the shop be disturbed by its comparative want of 
progress with the hawker? The point ought to be 
argued out. It is clear that it is not a sound 
argument merely to show that other countries are 
advancing faster than we. Total volume of trade 
must be taken together with rate of advance. It is 
there that it seems to us the value to free traders of the 
child and man argument, though valid abstractly, is 
breaking down. The total volume of our rivals’ trade 
has become so big as to show that they are gaining on 
us at a pace much more than proportionate either to the 
relative size or the relative age of our competitors and 
ourselves. Is not this just a mathematical problem ? 


The | 


to place the Boers under disabilities. 
ception of agitators such as Louis Botha or Smuts 


_ tion as is proposed for the Transvaal. 


is the kind of change that ought to be introduced. In 
our judgment the answer on both points must be in the 
_ negative ; though unfortunately it may be taken as 
| settled that some form of parliamentary institution is 
_ to be tried as an experiment. Moreover the particular 
| species of it which the Progressive Association has in- 
_ fluenced the Home Government in proposing is what is 
,; known in colonial administration as representative in 
' distinction from responsible government. The difference 
_is that in the former the representative body partly 
_ consists of a nominated or selected element, while the 

second is the unadulterated parliamentary representa- 

tion with which we are familiar in Great Britain and in 

the self-governing colonies. Looking at the matter all 
' round, we should say that the maintenance under pre- 
, Sent conditions in the Transvaal of the direct govern- 
' ment by the Crown would be preferable; and as 
between representative and responsible government, if 
we are to make any change at all, there should be no 
niggardliness about it, and fully responsible self-govern- 
ment should be granted. The majority of all parties in 
| the Transvaal are drawn into the competition for a new 
_ form of constitution; but that is by no means any 
| evidence of belief that their country would be better 
| governed than it has been under Lord Milner, or might 
' be if certain changes of personnel, desirable for reasons 
_ which need not be discussed here, were made in it. 
| The party in favour of a representative system would 
prefer the Crown colony to responsible government ; 
_ those in favour of full responsibility would also prefer 
the Crown Colony to representative government. 

The crux of the question is in what way are the 
Dutch, or the Boers, to be taken into account. By 
what steps can their hostility be broken down, so far at 
least that they can be brought into the constitution 
| Without being a source of danger. In a certain sense 

nothing will ever induce them to regard the sovereignty 

of the British Crown with the feeling of the colonist 
| whose parentage or antecedents are British. But the 
belief amongst those who claim these traditions is 


, that there is no surer way of intensifying Boer dis- 


content than by establishing a form of constitu- 
tion which shall attempt by artificial restrictions 
With the ex- 


the Boers are hardly irreconcileable ; they are disarmed 


should be done to exacerbate their feelings, and to 
make it impossible for the practical, shrewd Boer who 
will not refuse any advantages offered him by a fair and 
honest Government to settle down with something like 


_ contentment if it may not be with affection. The shortest 


way of bringing the Boer into this state of mind is not, 
as is assumed by those who are urging the introduction 
of representative government, through this intermediate 
stage. There is no more effectual method of fomenting 
discord than to assemble a number of men moved by race 
antagonisms in a parliament in which one section is 
placed under designed disabilities by such a constitu- 
In such circum- 


_ stances time, instead of soothing, would excite all the 


THE TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT. | 


_ causes of discord, as we see where opposed races in some 


of the European parliaments become less and less recon- 
cileable year by year. Thedirect governmentof the Crown 


is not so much resented by any class of people as would 


It appears to have been decided by the Imperial 
Government that the constitution of the Transvaal 
must be remodelled with all speed as if there were to be 
some special gain from the supersession of the present 
régime. We do not understand why at this particular 
moment there should be such a hurry to supersede an 
administration which is more impartial to all classes — 
serve the interests of the Progressive Association. Yet 
this is what seems to be intended, so far as can be 
gathered from the reports that have appeared of the 
plan of government which is now in preparation here. 
It is true that Great Britain is under the obligation of — 
promises to introduce, at a period to be determined by | 
the actual condition of feeling and parties in the Trans- 
vaal, some other system than that of the Crown Colony | 
of which Lord Milner has been the head. The two | 
points open to dispute are whether this time has come, | 
and whether the constitution which is now contemplated . 


be what they deem a parliamentary tyranny. It is the 
power of the Crown and not of the British Parliament 
in our imperial system which is the bond between Great 
Britain and her colonies. It seems therefore altogether 
a mistake, in the present state of the Transvaal, to 
replace the Crown Colony by a hybrid parliamentary 
system which will transfer the control of the adminis- 
tration to one of the popular factions. 

As between this danger and that incident to the claims 
of the ‘‘ Responsible Government Association” for a 
complete system of parliamentary government, the 
balance is in favour of responsible government. Granted 
that the Crown Colony system satisfies none of the 
parties in the country, yet it is not so repellent to the 
Boer faction as a representative government would be 
which imposed disabilities upon them by arbitrary jerry- 
mandering of the constituencies, This clearly is the 
object of the proposed new constitution which is 
designed to place the control of affairs in the urban 
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centres, and to nullify the Boer agricultural interests— 
using the word Boer not in its racial sense of Dutch, 
as we usually do, but in the meaning it bears in South 
Africa, the country land-owners. The Dutch Boer 
influence has generally been represented as a_ force 
obstructive to progress ; and no doubt it is, judging both 
by the character of the South African Dutch and their 
history. But when we are considering the effects of a 
constitution giving the power to the urban centres it 
must be remembered that there has always been the 
probability of an immigration of British agricultural 
colonists. That would, in proportion as it was realised, 


balance the Dutch vote : and without any arbitrary jerry- _ 


mandering the British voters would obtain a natural and 
just power if not a preponderance. It is plausible at pre- 
sent to place the agricultural communities at a disadvan- 
tage for the reason that now they are Boers. 
disadvantage would remain if the nationality of the 
agriculturists should be largely altered. The influence 
of the town over the country is unhealthily developed 
everywhere under modern conditions: and it is not de- 


But the | 


sirable to foster it by political arrangements : especially | 


in the Transvaal where the town diverts industrial and 
social life from their natural channels more even than it 
does elsewhere. No one could believe for a moment that 
the kind of urban residents in Johannesburg for whose 
benefit the new constitution is being made is the most 
desirable type of colonial ; nor one whose political power 
should be dominant. It is through their means that 
the opinion as to the danger of giving the Boer the 
franchise on equal terms with other British subjects and 


granting responsible government has been exaggerated. | 


That opinion is not held by those substantial classes 
who are the very best order of colonists, those of 
whom we spoke as being of British parentage and 
antecedents. Between these and the larger portion of 
the Dutch Boers, who are not irreconcileable but may be 
brought to contented, if not exuberant, acceptance of 
British sovereignty by honest straightforward dealing, 
there is a solidarity of feeling and thinking on 
many social and political questions. They do not be- 
lieve there is danger in granting equal rights to the 
Dutch Boers in a system of responsible government ; 
and there always remains, as Lord Milner observed in 
his speech to the Progressive deputation, the veto of 
the Crown, which would be equally potent under any 
form of government. It would have been better if 
these questions had not been raised at this moment. 
But they have been raised, and if there is to be a parlia- 
ment at all, it ought not to be one from which the Dutch 
Boets would exclude themselves, nursing their griev- 
ances and sulking apart, a parliament whose constitution 
would encourage the discussion of fruitless racial 
controversies. 


OUR NEW MODEL. 


ar mare which purport to reform the army have 
“J been so numerous during the past vear that the 
public, and even the army, have had some difficulty in 
following their various ramifications. But the army 
order, issued last week, does not in any way deal with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals. It simply gives effect 
to the recommendations of the Esher Committee, when 
that body, exceeding its terms of reference, made 


influential. 


various new proposals for distributing the army and | 


apportioning responsibility. It will be remembered that 
its original suggestions were crude and amateurish in 


many respects ; how much so may be inferred from the | 


time it has taken an expert War Office Committee under 


Sir Edward Ward to evolve some order and system | 


out of them. 


The army order now issued appears to be | 


the outcome of their deliberations ; and in many ways | 


it differs materially from the original scheme. 


The | 


administrative districts which it was proposed to create | 


were not coterminous with the executive, for instance, 
the administrative work of the Aldershot command 
was to be carried out in the South-Eastern district by 
an administrator who presumably would have sat at 
Dover. Moreover they omitted altogether to deal 
with such trivial details as coast defences, and to say 
by whom such work was to be performed! These 
errors and superficialities have been corrected; and 
the War Office must be congratulated on bringing 


out a scheme which, though of course far from 
perfect, has made the very best of the principles, 
hastily drawn up by the Esher Committee, to which 
they were tied. The regular home army has now been 
organised into one army corps at Aldershot, five in- 
dependent divisions, one extra infantry and four 
cavalry brigades, and various other details and units 
not brigaded or grouped in any higher organisation 
than the regimental one. In its main essential—the 
force provided for oversea service—the new plan does 
not differ materially from the six army corps scheme, 
which provided three army corps of regulars for the 
purpose ; though by the new arrangement the last two 
army corps are only grouped in divisions under local 
commanders-in-chief, and the way in which auxiliaries 
are to be dealt with is not shown in detail. Still it is 
in any case an advance on the two army corps for 
foreign service provided by Mr. Stanhope’s celebrated 
memorandum of 1888, which for so long governed our 
military preparations ; and, though not so ambitious as 
Mr. Brodrick’s plan, it aims in effect at the same ends. 
Turning to details, the general officers ‘*‘ commanding 
in chief” are of course at the head of each of the 
seven commands, and in command of everybody in 
them. But under these the actual command of troops 
is entrusted to three different kinds of officials. 
The organised regular troops are commanded by 
eight divisional- and seventeen brigadier-generals ; four- 
teen brigadier-generals commanding groups of regi- 
mental depdts ; two major-generals—Portsmouth and 
Chatham—and nine colonels commanding sections of 
the coast defences. The jurisdiction of these ex- 
tends in some cases over the same localities; and 
possibly some conflict of views and authority may 
be expected, although it is provided that the senior 
officer at a station must of course command. It 
is certainly satisfactory that coast defences are thus 
to be scientifically and seriously considered by men on 
the spot who have no other work to do, though this 
result is somewhat antagonistic to the views of the 
‘*blue water” school which up till now have proved so 
The dep6t system has been entirely re- 
organised; depéts are now placed under the com- 
mand of regimental majors, thus the anomaly of a senior 
officer directly commanding recruits at the depdts has 
been removed, although this must inevitably lead to the 
non-employment of a very large number of colonels. 
The depots, however, are to be grouped into fourteen 
headquarters under brigadier-generals, who will be 
independent of the field-army generals. This again is 
sound in theory ; but the danger of confusion arising 
from this cross jurisdiction will have to be reckoned 
with. The area of the great commands has_ been 
changed. Aldershot, it is true, remains practically as 
before, except that no provision is made for the 
‘*corps” battalion of this army corps, though perhaps 
this means that under the new order of things this unit 
is to be abolished, a plan which we have already advo- 
cated, and which is now pursued in the French and 
other armies. Owing to lack of barrack accommodation 
one Aldershot brigade is located at Portsmouth, 
which may mean that the order for barracks for an 
additional brigade at Bordon has been countermanded ; 
this on the ground of popularising army service is a 
good thing, as these troops can easily be brought to- 
gether for their summer training, or mobilised for war 
with considerable rapidity. On the other hand the 
Southern—till recently the second—army corps com- 
mand has been shorn of much ofits importance. Under 
the six army corps scheme it was to produce a com- 
plete army corps. But now it is only called upon to 
provide one division and one cavalry brigade, whilst 
it has lost Sussex, and part of Kent and Wales which 
have gone to othercommands ; although variousartillery 
and other units are scattered about within its confines 
and several northern counties added. The Eastern 
command gains in importance over the fourth army 
corps which it displaces ; and is now called upon to 
produce two regular divisions and two cavalry brigades; 
and, though it loses the London district, which is very 
properly made independent like the Paris command, it 
gains the old South-Eastern district, and includes as well 
the former Eastern, Thames and Woolwich districts. 
The Irish command remains intact, and produces two 
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regular divisions and one cavalry and infantry brigade, 
as well as some other regular details : and the list is 
concluded by the Scottish, Northern, and Welsh and 
Midland commands with headquarters respectively at 
Edinburgh, York and Chester. The Esher idea of 
setting up administrative major-generals side by side 
with the executive commander-in-chief, in order 
to relieve the latter of routine work, has been carried 
out, though not nearly so drastically as its originators 
intended. For disciplinary purposes the administrators 
are under the executive commander-in-chief, just as 
administrative staffs are under the divisional and 
brigadier-generals, although financially the adminis- 
trative generals are ‘‘directly responsible to the War 
Office”; and on the administrators’ staffs are chief 
accountants who, except on matters of audit, commu- 
nicate with the War Office through them, though again 
in case of disagreement the accountants have the 
right of appeal to the War Office. Thus there are 
many cases in which subordinates can correspond with 
Pall Mall over their chiefs’ heads. There are therefore 
seven great commands instead of the six under the 
army corps scheme; and altogether there will be 
sixty-nine officers more or less performing the functions 
of generals—seven commanders-in-chief and adminis- 
trative major-generals, eight divisional and twenty-two 
brigadier-generals of cavalry and infantry, eleven coast- 
defence commanders, fourteen brigadier-generals com- 
manding combined depéts—which makes a total of 
sixty-nine, without counting certain artillery and 
engineer generals, which considering the number of 
troops concerned, is an appallingly high percentage. 
Indeed it is rather difficult to see what the executive 
officers will find to do during the non-training months ; 
we fear that it will become necessary for them to 
make work in order to justify their existence, and this 
will inevitably result in the unnecessary worrying of 
regimental officers and men, who came out of the South 
African war much better than the generals and staff. 
But the real point to consider in assessing the value 
of the new plan is, does it make for increased efficiency 
in war? Were human nature perfect, and were all in- 
dividuals devoid of jealousy and sympathetic, this plan 
of setting up a pocket species of temporal and spiritual 
Japanese emperors side by side might work well. But 
unfortunately human nature is essentially weak and 
erratic ; and in military matters it is something of an 
anomaly to create such a system. When two men can 
be found to suit each other perfectly, it might work 
well. But how often can this be done? We fear that 
there is much opening for friction and jealousy ; and 
the only example we have of the kind in our army was 
not satisfactory. In the later 'sixties the ‘ control” 
system was established under Sir Henry Storkes as con- 
troller-general. The ‘‘control” officials, who carried 
out commissariat and ordnance duties, also had the 
right to communicate direct with the War Office, with 
the result that general officers commanding at Aldershot 
and elsewhere often did not know anything about pro- 
posals which emanated from their own districts until 
they were incidentally referred to in communications 
which they received from the War Office. Intense 
friction was of course inevitable ; and finally the system 
was found to be so inconvenient and unsatisfactory that 
it was abolished. But even apart from this aspect of 
the case the division of executive and administrative 
duties is absolutely antagonistic to war conditions, since 
On active service there cannot be two kings. Thus in 
war-time we fear that the system must inevitably break 
down. In practice, however, we fancy this much talked 
of plan will dwindle down to the smallest proportions, 
and will eventually resolve itself into complete respon- 
sibility except as regards financial matters which 
the Treasury would never agree to—resting on the 
commanders-in-chief and other executive generals for 
administration as well as command. In the issue 
We anticipate that little change will be effected. But 
above all let us hope for finality. Our military system 
stands urgently in need of rest after the numerous 
€xperiments which have been tried upon it by ambitious 
politicians and members of committees thirsting for 
notoriety and coveted berths. The dreaded name of 
army corps has disappeared ; and though generals com- 


manding in chief, practically carrying on the same duties, 


will for the future exist, perhaps reforming members of 
parliament, seeing that these officers no longer bear the 
mark of the beast, may be induced to regard them as 


_ comparatively harmless, and even respectable, members 


of society. 


THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 


NOTHING could be more diverting than a survey 
. of the antics of the free-trade newspapers during 
the present week. Undeterred by the obvious facts of 
the trade depression of the past year, and apparently 
completely oblivious of it, their organs thought to score 
a political gain, and chortled with affected glee, at the 
unexampled prosperity shown, as they declared, by the 
Board of Trade figures for our oversea trade in 1904. 
The official statistical expert of the free-trade journals, 
unrestrained by the rebuff he recently suffered at the 
hands of Mr. Keir Hardie M.P., laughed a wild three 
columns in one of their newspapers on Monday morn- 
ing. ‘*‘ The figures! the figures! See what they 
tell! Can you not see how wonderfully well we are 
doing under our blessed free-trade system? We have 
paid for more imports than ever before. We have 
received a record sum for our exports. What care I 
that employment has been worse than ever during the 
past decade? What recks it that dire distress haunts 
numberless districts in the town in which I am writing 
reams of free-trade copy? What care I that elsewhere 
in this newspaper a collection is being made for the 
hungry of West Ham? Here are the figures, issued 
by the impartial officials of the Board of Trade, and 
their story cannot be gainsaid.”” Thus have our free- 
trade friends told their tale. There was a remarkable 
enthusiasm about it on Monday morning. They laughed 
themselves into hysterics, and have now subsided into 
a melancholy calm. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Preston had no difficulty in 
putting his finger on the fallacy which lay at the root 
of the free-trade jubilation. The Board of Trade Re- 
turns merely record the actual fact that in the past year 
the declared values both of imports into and exports 
from the United Kingdom reached unprecedentedly 
high figures. To argue from them that the foreign 
trade of this country is highly prosperous is a glaring 
non-sequitur. It is as though the poor orange-woman 
at the street corner who sold her basket of oranges for 
two shillings when they cost her one-and-sixpence, and 
for two-and-sixpence when they cost her two-and-three- 
pence, were to hug herself for the 25 per cent. increase 
in her trade. The situation would prove still more 
depressing if, because of the ** improvement ” in her 
sales, supplementary help which she might need sorely 
were withheld or reduced. 

That which is so patent to the mind of the poor 
huckstress, sharpened by hunger and distress, ought 
not to have been absent from the minds of those who 
write for the free-trade newspapers. The past year has 
been one of unparalleled trade depression in this 
country. The ‘‘ Labour Gazette ” for December showed 
that the percentage of members of trade-unions who 
were unemployed in the previous month was 7 per cent., 
a figure higher than has been reached, for many years. 
This represents the state of employment in the best 
organised industries, and it must be remembered that 
the number of labourers not organised and of whom 
no return is available constitute the majority of the 
working-men of this country. This class of labour 
suffers most from trade depression and benefits most 
from any improvement. The employer finds it easier 
to turn off the non-union men, and he does so long 
before he locks out his other men. Nor is this all. 
The unemployed figures take no account of the short 
time and reduced rate of wages which trade depres- 
sion always brings in its train. Mr. Chamberlain esti- 
mated that in the years 1go2 and 1903 working-men’s 
wages fell at the rate of 124 millions per year. The 
1904 figures are not yet published, but when issued it 
cannot be doubted for a moment that they will but add 
a new chapter to the disheartening story. 

As soon as the figures were issued from the Board of 
Trade, a statistical correspondent subjected them to a 
careful analysis in special articles in the ‘‘Times”’. He 
appears to have had no difficulty in showing that the 
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prosperity was a fictitious one, and the figures inflated | this fact. He is beginning to distrust the dogmas of 
| the Cobden Club, and the quack remedies of the Radical 


from several causes. There was a famine in raw cotton, 
which raised the price of raw cotton to nearly nine- 
pence per pound as compared with not quite threepence 
to-day. This had the effect of increasing also the 


prices of other textile materials which, because of the | 
shortage in cotton, came into increased demand. Wool | 
rose in price, as did also wheat, coffee and sugar. | 


| 
! 


Oats, beef, bacon, and cheese showed on the other | 


hand small reductions in average prices. After making 
allowances for all these changes, the result arrived at 


showed that if the prices of all classes of imports had | 


not altered, but had remained as in 1902, the 481 millions 
of imports (after deducting re-exports) would have cost 
only 472 millions. In other words the rise of prices in 
the last two years has hit us to the extent of 9 millions 
sterling in our purchases from abroad. Most striking 
is the effect on raw materials, the cost of which deter- 


leaders. A silent revolution is working amongst work- 
men which, we are confident, will carry them to the side 
of Mr. Chamberlain and imperial tariffs. 


THE WELSH REVIVAL. 


‘i religious awakening, which is now convulsing 

Wales, has come with all the force of a dramatic 
surprise. A few months ago not many persons in the 
Principality, and nobody outside its limits, would have 
believed that the revival which finds in Mr. Evan 
Roberts, if not its leader, at least its figurehead, was 
close at hand. Educated men were of course aware 
that alike to the Franciscan friar and to the Methodist 


| itinerant, the Welsh people had lent a willing ear. It 


mines the volume of our exports, and especially of © 


manufactures. The rise in prices of raw materials 
since 1902 amounted to no less than 13 per cent., and 
meant that we were mulcted to the extent of some 


16 millions, mitigated by the fall in prices of foodstuffs | 


and manufactures imported. This increased cost of 
materials had its natural sequel in the prices of ex- 
ported goods. Higher prices had to be charged, esti- 
mated on the average to amount to 8} per cent. above 
the prices of 1902 in the case of manufactures, and to 
nearly 7 per cent. on all classes of exports. When 
allowance is made for the changes in prices it is seen 


that the 300 millions of exports were worth only 283 | 


millions at the 1902 prices, and therefore that compared 
with that year the gross volume of these exports had 
remained absolutely stationary. Nor were these high 
prices a welcome feature for the British merchant, for, 


was, at least in the Principality itself, a matter of 
common knowledge that between the middle of the 
eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth century 
revival after revival had swept over Wales, creating a 
religious enthusiasm in the mass of the people which 
the brutality and stupidity of a Whig and latitudinarian 
episcopate forced almost in spite of itself into the non- 
conformist chapel. After 1859 however the voice of the 
revivalist was heard no more on the hillside. The talk 
of the old folks, who had in the golden days of Methodism 
trod many a weary league to hear John Elias preach on 
the green at Bala, has kept alive in the countryside 
the tradition of the fathers of Welsh nonconformity. 
Still, for the last forty years the mind of nonconformist 
Wales has been turned from the other-worldliness of 
the revival days to such mundane matters as politics 


and education, chapel building and sectarian organ- 


as we have seen, we had already paid some 16 millions | 
more for the raw materials out of which the greater | 


part of these exports were made. 


Nor can we be satisfied that even with these allow- | 


ances there is no cause for disquiet in the figures. 


In the first place it must not be forgotten that the | 
| progress in recent years, it has failed to shake off 


population is now larger by some 800,000 souls than 
then. In the second place the working year was two 
days longer in 1904 than in 1902—first because of leap- 
year, and second because Christmas Day fell on Sunday. 


Correction being made for the first cause—increased © 


population—the volume of exports per head of the 
population has actually fallen by 2 per cent. The 
second correction would have the effect of further 
increasing this figure, and it may be safely said there- 
fore that the exports have really fallen by about 2} to 
3 per cent. in the last two years. 

This is the broad and final result of the trade returns 
for the last year, which on examination are found to 
speak more eloquently than words as to the condition 
of British industry, and the necessity for altering and 
improving the methods and conditions under which it is 
carried on. In spite of first appearances to the con- 


trary, we have most certainly not held our own. But | 


for the war in the Far East, which has created a tem- 
porary prosperity in the mills of Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Scotland, the result shown would have been still 
more disastrous... The Lancashire order-book is filled 


isation. During this period the chapel has been the 
greatest political power in the Principality, and a 
system of higher education has been organised on a 
secular basis. With the political triumph of Welsh 
dissent however its enthusiasm, if not its spiritu- 
ality, departed from it. Meanwhile although the 
Established Church in Wales has made considerable 


numbing Erastian tradition of the 
eighteenth century. Its higher dignitaries are still 
rather Establishment than Church defenders. A reli- 
gious revolution seemed therefore until yesterday impos- 
sible in Wales. The most reasonable forecast of its 
religious future was that the philosophic rationalism of 
the B.A. preacher of the Welsh University would con- 
vert many of the richer Welsh dissenters to theo- 
logical beliefs closely resembling those which serve in 
place of a faith to the modern French Protestant, that 
the large mass of Welsh nonconformists would either 
sink into religious indifference, or gradually drift back 
into the Established Church. 

‘*Ocecas hominum mentes!”’ To-day Wales is once 
more in the throes of a religious convulsion. Again 
mysterious visions are seen, again mysterious lights 
brood over the homes of believers, or the chapels where 
the fire of the awakening is blazing : again the grand 
hymns of the old revival days are sung by enthusiastic 
congregations ; again simple and uneducated men and 


entirely the 


, women are awakening the land to the old evangelical 


with engagements to make up the depleted stocks of | 


cotton goods in China, brought about by the extra de- 
mands put on it by Japan. 
a single order of two million yards of cloth placed by 
Japan in the Huddersfield district, and a second large 
order on the same account in the Dundee district. But 
for these sporadic orders, of which we have been able to 
take advantage mainly because so many mills were lying 
idle, and so many men out of work or on short time, the 
tale of the figures would have been different. We 
shall not know exactly, for some time yet, how 
the oversea trade of last year has been distributed. 
Whether it be found in the end, however, that imperial 
trade has declined or remained stationary, and foreign 
trade has improved, fiscal reformers can only be stimu- 
lated by the true tale which the trade returns for 1904 
unmistakably tell. The working-man is being brought 
face to face with the fact that his export markets are 
becoming more restricted year after year, and feels 


instinctively and intuitively that the dead hand of the | 
fiscal policy of the last sixty years is at the bottom of | 


Quite recently we heard of | 


_ again the fundamental principles of Christianity. 


faith. Night after night the whole population of many 
a village crowds into one of its little chapels to sing 
and to pray (so they would put it) as the Holy Spirit 
may lead them. The movement is strongest in South 
Wales and has produced in Mr. Evan Roberts a 
remarkable personality ; but in the wilds of Merioneth 
and Carnarvonshire the same force is at work, though 
the English press has not yet heard the names of its 
seers and teachers. Meanwhile political turmoil is 
dead. No one—a few wirepullers excepted—mentions 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s agitation against the Education 
Act, except perhaps to regret it. Sectarian proselytism 
is atanend. The prayer of the revivalist is not that 
persons shall become Methodists or Baptists or Inde- 
pendents, but that the ‘‘ churches free and established 
alike ” shall awaken from their frozen apathy, and teach 
Some 


| features of a more doubtful nature are accompanying 


the upheaval. It is not quite pleasant to read that 
Eisteddfods and literary meetings are falling flat ; and 
it is even more regrettable to hear that many of the 
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converted in South Wales are ceasing to play football. 


it is deplorable that the reason of certain weak-minded | 


persons should be deranged by the excitement 


necessarily attendant on these revivalist gatherings. | 


In the main, however, the testimony, even of the 
callous London journalist, goes to show that the move- 
ment may claim already to have effected a great, if only 
a temporary, reformation in the morality of large 
districts. 

To speculate as to the causes of the marvellous out- 
burst would at the present time be dangerous. Perhaps 
popular disappointment at the results of fifty years of 


political agitation may have turned the minds of many | 


Welshmen to spiritual hopes and fears. Possibly the 
country folks have wearied of the bitter feuds of rival 


THE CITY. 


Bl E Money Market has been decidedly the dominant 

factor in the City during the past week and the 
fluctuations in rates have been most interesting and 
largely puzzling. The banks had decided that the rate 
should be 3} per cent.—in some cases 3} per cent.—for 


loans arranged on Stock Exchange securities for the 


denominations, and of the vapourings of the young | 


preacher from the University College who has been 
striving to Hegelianise Calvinistic Methodism. It will 
be however more profitable to compare the present 
awakening with the great upheavals of the olden days. 
In some ways this revival presents the old familiar 
features. There is the old orthodoxy, the old fervour 
and something also, alas, of the old narrow and 


Puritan conception of the religious life. On the 
other hand certain superficial differences present 
themselves, due mainly to the spirit of the age. There 


is comparatively little said of eternal wrath; there 
are few of those uncouth manifestations of popular 
excitement, which unquestionably prejudiced educated 
opinion against the older Methodism; there is less 
powerful preaching, and more lay initiation. Over and 


new account, and whilst these rates were paid in most 
instances money was obtained in some quarters at 
3percent. At the present moment the position of money 
rates and the immediate outlook have more than an 
academic interest. Competent judges had anticipated 
easy conditions and, as we have frequently pointed out in 


_ this Review, low money rates mean a steady absorption 


of gilt-edged stock with rising prices. Easy rates 
would also assist the flotation of the public loans which 
are known to be impending and especially that of the 
Transvaal Colony for 410,000,000 which will be held 
back until the arbiter appointed has given his opinion 
that the moment is suitable and that opinion can only 
be warranted when money is cheap. Meanwhile these 


_ loans are held over—the market having plumped for 
_ low rates is indisposed to lay in stock at a time when 
| the attitude of the discount houses and banks is so 
_ uncertain and prices of the better securities remain 


stagnant or dwindle. 
The Irish Land stock was allotted at about £80 ros. 


| per cent., representing a premium of #1 on the issue 


above all this, however, it is clear that a religious con-— 


ception directs the present movement to which the men 
of the earlier revivals were strangers. Their minds 
were fixed on the idea of individual conversion. They 
rushed to the chapels and fieid-preachings to hang on 
the lips of a great orator, who proclaimed salvation. 
In the movement of to-day the underlying ideas seem to 
be the public confession of sin, and the salvation not so 
much of the individual as of the community. In a word 


this remarkable revival is a protest against an indivi- | 
dualistic and sectarian conception of religion, and a_ 


struggle to return to a corporate and positive Chris- 
tianity. For this reason Churchmen may view the 
Welsh movement with satisfaction. There is nothing 
essentially Protestant in the idea of revivalism. Cold- 
ness and decorum in religion savour in truth of Erastian 
Protestantism ; the greatest revivalist of whom Church 
history tells was that most purely medieval of religious 
characters, S. Francis of Assisi. To prophesy the 
future effects of this Welsh revival would be as idle 
as to speculate upon the causes that have called it 
forth. One thing however seems certain. Welsh 
religion can never again become as individualistic or 
sectarian as it has been in the past; and the Catholic 
conception of Christianity which the revival has re- 
introduced into Wales may in time have ecclesiastical 
and politic consequences of lasting importance. 
Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note that Welsh 
Churchmen have to some extent learned the lesson of 
the eighteenth century. Two Welsh Bishops have pro- 
nounced on the work of the revivalists a qualified 


price of £88 10s., and being slightly below the price we 
had suggested in our last issue. The Government of 
New South Wales is offering £2,000,000 4 per cent. 
Treasury Debentures with a currency of ten years at 
the fixed price of 994 per cent. This operation is 
mainly to provide for the redemption of bonds for a 
similar aggregate amount maturing during the next 
six months, but it is possible that all the holders of the 
latter bonds may not elect to exchange and in that case 
an opportunity is afforded to the investor to secure a 
first-class investment yielding 4 per cent.: the applica- 
tions will undoubtedly be very heavy. 

Foreign stocks have been active during the week, 
and if the cabled reports regarding the success of the 
Russian Loan in Berlin are correct there should be a 
further advance in Russian stocks, but the markets are 
somewhat suspicious of the truth of the statements re- 
ferred to. 

The holders of the deferred stock of the National 
Telephone Company have had plenty to occupy them- 
selves with in the various statements which have been 
current as to the development in the negotiations 
between the Company and the Government regarding 
the acquisition by the latter of the National Telephone 
business. The sensational rise of 115 points on Friday 


| last, bringing the price to 115, has not been sustained, 


benediction. There is not the slightest fear to-day that a | 
curateewho says a kindly word of these enthusiasts will | 


have his licence quashed, far less are we likely to see 
{as in the olden time) a diocesan chancellor, or high 


ecclesiastical dignitary supplying liquor to a mob 


engaged in stoning Mr. Evan Roberts. Were it not for 
the Acts of Uniformity, it would be quite possible for 
the Church to take a prominent part in guiding and 
modifying in a wise direction this remarkable mani- 
festation. So far, however, as lies in their power, the 
majority of Welsh Churchmen are sympathetic, and this 
sympathy will not be lost on a religious and emotional 
people, and will do more than a thousand Church 
defence meetings to shake the unreasoning prejudice, 
which up to the present time has made the average 
Welsh dissenter regard the Church as an Erastian 
and worldly institution. 

To conclude, though a few materialists, a solitary 
English Radical, and the baser sort of journalist may 
jeer, anew chapter seems to have been opened in Welsh 
history which, ere it is ended, may record events of 
deep religious interest to other lands besides Wales. 


but there seems to be little doubt that as soon as 
Parliament meets a statement will be made by the 
Postmaster-General and we should not be surprised if 
the terms are extremely satisfactory to the share- 
holders who should not therefore be in any hurry to sell 
because of the present sharp rise. The Government 
quite properly, we believe, decided to conclude the 
acquisition by friendly negotiation rather than under 
the clause which empowered a purchase if necessary 
under the award of arbitrators. But the valuable com- 
mercial interests in connexion with private wires do 
not, we understand, come under the licence of the Com- 
pany and without this portion of the business the 
Government would acquire but the less profitable part 
of the concern. 

The substantial increase of over 26,000 ounces in 
the gold output of the South African mines has not 
been reflected in the course of market quotations which 
have been dull and with a downward tendency. The 


_ total value of the gold won from the mines in the 


Transvaal during 1904 is £16,054,809, and although 
the financial houses are doing their best to kill the 
interest of the real public—as distinct from the specu- 
lator—by the incessant stream of new companies, the 
steady increase in the output and consequent higher 
dividends must tell in the long run. We cannot do 
more than note the issues in connexion with the West 
Rand Consolidated Mines and the North Witwaters- 
rand Gold Mines, but these and similar issues of late— 
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apart from intrinsic merits and most of them at any 
rate are over-capitalised—are offered to a public who 
have already all the shares they want or indeed can 
buy. Less promotion and a greater measure of sub- 
stantial work should be the motto for the South African 
houses. 

The report of the Vereeniging Estates is an interest- 
ing and conservative document, and the Company 
should shortly be in a position to warrant the payment 
of adividend. The system of writing off substantial 
sums as depreciation is of course sound policy, but the 
heavy sums applied in this respect since the introduction 
of the shares to the London market suggest that not 
sufficient attention had been paid to this point earlier | 
in the affairs of the Company : one would wish to be 
informed as to the nature of the accounts written off in | 
the present balance-sheet amounting to the substantial 
sum of £6,891—if these accounts were included in the 
amount standing as an asset among debtors last year | 
it would be reassuring to have the statement of the | 
auditor that the present item of £60,660 under that 
head contains no bad or doubtful debts. We believe 
that this Company is one of the best of its kind in | 
South Africa, and for this reason we are anxious to 
see it clear of all old indebtedness, as the future should 
be then most promising to shareholders. 


COMPETITION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Y the association of the great majority of Fire 
insurance companies in the Fire Offices’ Committee 
the rates of premium which the public have to pay are 
so determined that policy-holders have little oppor- 
tunity of obtaining more favourable terms as the result 
of competition. This practical exclusion of a healthy 
competition is in many ways adverse to the interests of 
the policy-holders. We have previously referred to the 
fact that the oldest insurance office in existence has 
been practically forced into absorption by the fight of | 
the Fire Offices’ Committee against the favourable , 
terms which the Hand-in-Hand as a mutual office was 
in a position to give to its policy-holders. In this 
instance the action of the associated Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee was undoubtedly adverse to the interests of the 
public. 

In these circumstances it is somewhat amusing to 
find a novel form of competition occurring over Fire 
insurance matters. Some considerable stir has been 
caused in Lancashire by the owner of a large estate 
having arranged with the Atlas Assurance Company to 
undertake the future management of the insurances on 
the estate. The owner desires that all the buildings on 
the property shall be insured in the Atlas whether 
Or not it is so stipulated in the lease. A letter from the 
landlord to this effect accompanies a circular from the 
Atlas, which asks for details about the property to be 
insured and suggests that old policies existing in other 
companies should be cancelled and new policies issued 
by the office selected by the landlord. The Royal 
Insurance Company issues a counter circular to its 


policy-holders on this estate advising them that they | 


are under no obligation whatever to remove their 
insurances, and trusting that it will be their pleasure to 
decline to allow their policies to be disturbed. 

So far as we are aware this is the first attempt that 
has been made on any considerable scale to arrange 
that all the Fire insurances on an estate shall be effected 
with one particular company, and if it were adopted as 
a precedent it would be detrimental to the interests of 
the tenants. The extent of the competition between 
Fire offices is not great, but to give one office the 
monopoly of a district is to remove competition alto- 
gether and to leave the policy-holders entirely at the 
mercy of the insurance company. The Atlas is an 
office of the highest class under exceptionally good 
management, and we do not suggest for one moment 
that it would consciously treat its policy-holders un- 


fairly ; but cases have several times come within our | 


experience where tenants have suffered through the 


landlord, or the agent, of an estate being specially | 


concerned with one particular Fire insurance company. 
It is not long since we were consulted by the tenants 


the agent for which was a director of a good Fire office. 
The tenants thought they were paying an excessive rate 
of premium to this gentleman’s company, but they 
could obtain no reduction in rates. The matter was 
brought before another office and considered at the Fire 
Offices’ Committee, with the result that the insurance 
was transferred, to the very substantial benefit of the 
tenants. The fact is that a very considerable amount 
of injustice is done to the holders of Fire insurance 
policies as a result of most of the insurance companies 
belonging to the Fire Offices’ Committee, and it is not 
altogether easy to see the remedy. Fire insurance isa 
difficult business to conduct and the results fluctuate 
very considerably from year to year. It is therefore 


| quite desirable in many ways that there should 


be some tariff association to prevent the losses 


| which arise from unrestricted competition and which 


would tend to the production of weak or insolvent 
companies, while the combined experience of all the 
companies in regard to particular classes of risks 
is of great value in the determination of appropriate 
rates of premium. The value of the tariff is greatest 
in connexion with hazardous risks, which in spite of 
high premiums are very frequently unprofitable to 
the companies. It is beyond question that the 
most profitable business is that which is conducted 


' at the lowest rates of premium, and if the companies 


insisted upon proper premiums for hazardous risks 
and for American business, private insurers could well 
be taken at lower rates. This, however, does not 
suit the Fire Offices’ Committee, which prefers to 
drive out of existence a company which, confining 
its business to the best class, is able to give them 
more favourable terms than the majority of offices. 

| Next week we shall deal with Messrs. Nelson & Co.’s 
circular to the tea pensioners ; a subject which we 
recently considered. | 


ORNAMENT AND MONEY. 


Wwe’s man created with an inborn thirst for gold 
and silver as mediums of exchange? If not, and 
we can hardly suppose that he was, a good deal of 
explanation is required to show how it has come about 
that men everywhere, at least all European men and 
civilised Asiatics, will exchange for barren metals all 
sorts of useful articles which they have most likely 
only got together after much toil and trouble and 
danger. There have been tribes, and probably there 
are still, that on the arrival of strangers would not part 
with any of their possessions for any amount of gold 
or silver; and yet, if the strangers happened to have 
with them what they would reckon trumpery, they 
might make avery satisfactory bargain. As all civilised 
peoples are to be traced back to some such primitive 
condition as this, the craving for gold and silver must 
have been acquired and is not inborn. How has it 
been acquired then and what is the actual human 
passion to which it can be traced ? 

In an interesting chapter of a very clever book* 
Mr. William Warrand Carlile states a theory as to the 
origin of the use of gold and silver as money which 
for attractiveness beats out of the field the conventional 
explanations. It is Germanin its origin and in Germany 
they have cast aside rather freely many of the abstrac- 
tions of our Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Jevons, and 
the rest with a disdain which is quite regardless of the 
feelings of the disciples who are still faithful to them. 
With them man is a human being with a history ; and 
he has always been greatly occupied with many things 
besides bartering and exchanging in kind or for money. 
He is not a utilitarian; and the number of foolish 
things he does before he takes to his final end and aim 
here on earth, the buying and selling of his own and 
other men’s goods, appear to the grown-up shopkeepers 
quite ridiculous. 

We have always suspected a flaw in the doctrine 
that man takes naturally to work. Now we have it on 
the authority of Professor Bucher that what we call 
work in the human race began with play, mostly to a 


* «Economie Methods and Economic Fallacies.” By William 


of a large building on an important estate in London, | Warrand Carlile. London: Amold 1904. 10s. 6d. 
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rhythmic accompaniment. It had nothing to do with 
providing the necessaries of life for the men and 
their wives and families. They were like the anthro- 
poid apes ‘‘ whence first they sprung” and lived the 
same way. What they were really serious about was 
tattooing their bodies and ornamenting their weapons. 
And here the secret is out. Man before everything is 
a vain animal; he loves show, decoration, ornament. 
Nothing is so necessary to him as luxuries; it is 
to get luxuries that he begins to work; and his pet 
luxuries are ornaments. They give him consequence 
amongst his fellows and he loves to see his family 
arrayed in what everybody else covets because it adds 
to his importance. He is a long way off from us in 
time but he is in mood very near to us and we hail him 
as man and brother. Now is it not quite obvious that 
whatever everybody wants must be the very thing that 
everybody will give something for if he has it? The 
only question will be what particular thing is most 
coveted ; and that will vary according to the circum- 
stances of every tribe. Whatever of the material at 
their disposal serves best for personal adornment ac- 
cording to the popular taste is collected eagerly by 
individuals ; and it seems that individual property first 
arose in the accumulation of these things. Other things 
belonged to the tribe and were produced and enjoyed in 
common. Gold and silver have proved superior to 
any other material for personal adornment and it is no 
use asking why, except for their beauty. They are not 
more useful, and if iron or copper, or other metals 
were not regarded as inferior from the ornamental 
point of view, they are equally divisible and have one of 
the most important characteristics of money. 
probably on account of their commonness they would 
be less esteemed than gold and silver and this has much 
to do with the taste for any material as ornament. 


Mommsen pointed out that the Western peoples chose | 


the useful metals as money, the Eastern the metals of 
ornament, and that history has shown that it was the 
East which was the better inspired. 


But all the metals were more or less used as orna- | 


ments ; and the triumph of gold and silver is probably 
due to their greater attractiveness zsthetically than to 
anything else. If it is not in its appeal to the wsthetic 
sense, how are we to account for the use of shells as 
money? They have had almost as great a vogue in 
the world as the precious metals. All over the East 
they were so used, as they are now in certain primitive 
tribes; and wherever they pass as money they are 
valued as ornaments. When a tribe that has not known 
gold and silver gets European coins, the first use they 
are put to is that of adorning the person. Gold and 
silver or copper or iron or shells are never wanted at 
first as money but always as ornament. ‘They are not 
first used as mediums of exchange in trade either 
between individuals of the same or of different com- 
munities. What has often puzzled us in reading the usual 
economic account of the employment of gold and silver 
as money was how did they get their start. Thereis no 


difficulty when we learn from the anthropologists that, | 


being valued in the first instance for their ornamental 
qualities, they did not begin to be used in trade at all 
until long after they had been used in rewarding merit, 
or in exacting fines and punishments, or in purchasing 
wives, which was not exactly a commercial transaction 
but had no doubt a good deal to do with the subsequent 
bona-fide trades which sprang up between different 
peoples. The Teutonic king was the ‘‘ Ring-Breaker”, 
because he would reward his warriors or minstrels with 
portions of the gold bands twisted on his arms. And 
what is better known to every reader of an English 
history than the wer-geld, and the other Saxon fines 
common at a time when there was no trade, and 


But , 


Adam Smith, or Ricardo, or Jevons imagined they did. 
The commercial use was to come later and it took 
many ages to accomplish. If the story were completely 


_ told it would be no less than the history of the trans- 
' formation of the world, and the interaction of all the 


peoples of the earth upon one another as they rose and 
fell and passed away like the waves of the sea. 

The economists have degraded gold and silver by 
associating them too exclusively with buying and selling. 
As ornament they have dignity, being marks of the 
respect which men have always had for themselves as 
human beings, even when they have shown it in gro- 
tesque forms. We call the love of personal adornment 
vanity ; and the ornament of precious metals is now 
mostly indulged in by women or vulgarly vain men. 
The fashion has changed; it used to be men chiefly 
who adorned themselves so. Earlier it was not vanity 
with them as it would be now. There was a serious- 
ness in ornament both because it was a symbol of 
power and the mark of a person to whom reverence 
was due, and was connected with the belief in amulets 
and charms against evil spiritual or physical powers. 
It is this depletion of serious meaning which makes the 
love of personal ornaments a merely simple vanity. 
And yet even in its modern form when ornament has 
been left almost wholly to women it is something more 
than a love of pretty trifles. On the persons of the 
female members of his family the man loves to see the 
display of the wealth which in these davs is power ; and 
if modern taste will not allow it in himself, it is still 
indulgent to his vicarious display of it through his 
women. So far as women themselves consciously 
aid and abet in this assertion of power so far they may 
claim to be acquitted from the charge of sheer vanity. 
Women of families who have become recently rich 


| love most to display their jewelry ; and it may be there 


is not so much vanity as assertion in it of their claim 
in virtue of wealth to be respected and honoured. 


| Those women who have undisputed claims to distinc- 


| tion exercise more discretion: and their chief displays 


are on those occasions when it is congruous to empha- 
sise their social power and influence. Thus to the end 
we have the close connexion between ornament and 
money which has existed from the beginning. If 
ornament originated money because its materials were 
marks of individual power and distinction, money now 
turns itself into ornament with the same motive. The 
transformation seems so natural that one can hardly 
dispute the ornament theory of the rise of money. The 
rings and necklaces and bracelets of the Hindoo woman 
go through the cycle of ornament into money and 
money back into ornament; and perhaps our greater 
pawnbrokers, who do not always hang out the three 
balls, could tell something of the same story here. 


* THE TIN ISLANDS. 


[* days of yore, Phra, the Phoenician, crept between 

the Pillars of Hercules, and clawed his toilsome way 
to the Lizard in search of tin. A wonderful voyage, 
when one thinks of it. Nowadays, when a traveller 
appears at the Club on Monday, and, in reply to 
question, says ‘‘ Pretty fair passage. Little rough 


' across the Bay on Friday”, we are apt to forget what 


no division of labour implying exchange of products | 


amongst different classes or different tribes ? 


But | 


how easy it is to see that when exchange did begin | 


it would naturally be facilitated, though perhaps 
not all at once as a matter of course, by materials 
which had come to be valued intensely, first for orna- 
ment and then as serving certain social purposes 
common to all peoples. It is topsy-turveydom to say 
that men traded and adopted gold and silver. They 
adopted gold and silver first for far other purposes ; 
and did everything in fact quite differently from what 


the voyage meant to Phra. How he had to hug a 
dangerous coast all the way: creeping past iron-fanged 
capes from precarious roadstead to possible harbour. 
How he had to hold on by the skin of his anchors if he 
met a head wind or a fog. How, if his water casks 
gave out, or he felt that life was not worth living with- 
out green meat, he generally had to fight for his sup- 
plies, and put to sea again, two cabbages in pocket, 
but aman short. Not that Phra, peaceful merchant 
though he were, minded fighting. In the infancy of 
trade the sword of Brennus was an indispensable asset. 
A picturesque person, Phra: breathing garlic, and 
swaggering great gold earrings. A careless man in 
his talk, no doubt, and an awkward man in a row. 
How long, one wonders, did his trip from Tyre to 
Truro take: and how often did he make it before he 
gave up tohis son, and sat, a white-bearded Emeritus, 
on Siden quay, telling awful lies of the wonders he had 
seen in the great deep? For we should be quite sorry 
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to think that, like Jim Bludso to whom we just com- | 


pared him, he never lied. Wonderful as was the truth, 
doubtless he gave it a cocked hat and a walking-stick. 
Who shall grudge an old sailor his yarn? And Phra 
was, we fear, not veracious at any time. He always 
** dought to buy or sell, at fair or tryst, where he might 
be”. His chief colony became a byword for Ways that 
were dark, and it is probable that, in his tin-dealing, 


Phra, blend of Jew and Greek, bested the innocent | 


islander every time. 


Incidentally he left behind him a strain of his blood | 


which enabled posterity to best with glass beads 
islanders that Phra never knew. Incidentally also he 
acquired other merchandise in Britain besides tin : 
oysters, for instance, and fair-haired slaves. But his 
staple was tin. In his day there was not much else to 
come for. The pride of England was not yet. Its 
roast beef was wild cattle on a thousand hills. One 
hopes that, their bargain concluded, Phra’s British 
chapman would give him a day up-country among the 
longhorns. Beer, if the old distich speaks truth, was 


assumes a disreputable aspect. Gaping, battered, 
debauched, one’s only desire is to be rid of it. And 
where throw it? On the highway an eyesore, in the 
river a danger to bathers, it is only fit for the dust- 
heap. There, servabit odores, not all of Araby. 

But here is an exquisite little casket, hinged and 
lidded ad unguem, containing, till we emptied it, two 
ounces of tobacco. Chastely (sweet word!) enamelled 
in two shades of blue, it bears on its sides pictures far 
better in colour and execution than any we could buy 
to decorate our study at school. Pictures of Jack 
fisherman giving his baby a ride on the windlass, or 
gazing to sea on the approaching fleet: of Jack man- 
of-war’s man, all in the Downs, fiddling gaily to black- 
eyed Susan. What a treasure that box would have 


' been five-and-forty years ago! To think it has been 


not due for fifteen hundred years. The thoroughbred | 


was even more dim and distant: Caractacus rode a 
sheltie. The ‘‘ Mother of Parliaments” mox datura 


progeniem vitiosiorem, had not begun to sit. That — ¢ 
cluttered up” with them tins. ‘‘ Perhaps not—at 


Phra found the British Sunday established, we do not 


doubt : it is impossible to imagine these islands with- 


out it. But we do doubt whether Phra would be 
taking any. No: he came for tin, and, like the 
astute man of business that he was, saw that he got it. 

We have been led into thinking of him and his trade 
by the latter-day ubiquity of tin. Great Britain is 
again, centuries after Phra, Cassiterides, the Tin 
Islands. Everything can be bought in tins, hardly 
anything out of them. This revolution, for it is nothing 
less, is of comparatively modern origin. Let any man 
of fifty recall his boyhood and remember the com- 
modities of which tin was then the habitat. Sardines, 
he will say. True. Tin-openers, to the best of our 
memory, were not, and sardine-boxes recall many a 
broken blade and gashed knuckle. Reading biscuits, 
in tin boxes with a label asserting that ‘‘ these biscuits 
will keep well” on Greenland's icy mountain and India’s 
coral strand. Them we remember. And ? We 
remember nothing else. 

Tin boxes of course we knew. Gentle boxes, for 
instance, which we carefully stored with gruesome 
potentialities of a miraculous draught of fishes, and 
then forgot in a warm place, and opened days after, 
letting loose the legions of Baalzebub, to the great 
scattering of our sisters and our cousins and our aunts. 
Tin paint-boxes again, though these were promotion. 
The paint-boxes we were brought up on in infancy were 
of wood, with hard cakes of colour each laid in his 


‘* delayed till we are indifferent and do not want it”! 
Indifferent? Even now we can hardly part with it. 
We puff away the tobacco it contained without a regret, 
but box is added to box on our chimney piece from 
sheer inability to throw away such things of beauty. 
Achilles’ shield, if we may trust the picture in our 
Pope’s Iliad, was not such a joy for ever. 
However—needs must. Enters ‘‘ Merely Mary Ann” 
who is quite sure that we don’t want our shelves 


least: of course not, Mary Ann; take ‘em away to the 
ashbin.” 
Yet—the pity of it! 


PANTOMIME FOR CHILDREN. 


HIS is a fussy age; and I wonder very much that 
no committee of busybodies has been formed to 


- collect subscriptions for thé erection of some kind of 


narrow (and shallow) cell. The hardness of some of | 


those cakes remains with us. There was a particularly 


dreadful green, green bice or bige (we enever knew | 
which, and generally rhymed him to midge) compared | 


to which nether millstones were pulp. Not even 
suction melted his stony heart. When we had smeared 
our box into the likeness of a wheelwright’s door, 
still green bige stood up sharp-edged, rectangular. 
Somewhere, under London, our cakes remain to this 
day, and future antiquarians will take them for fire- 
proof tiles. But the tin paint-box was then, as we 
said, an advance. Now (if he can possess himself of 
tenpence), the smiling infant in his hand shall take a 
lovely tin box with moist colours, and a hole, positively 
a hole for his little thumb, transforming the box into 
a palette. 

But the great distinction between then and now is 
this. In our infancy, tin boxes had to be paid for. 
Now, if we order goods, our tradesmen throw in a box 
to make a baby beam. Tongues and tomatoes, salmon 
and cigarettes, paté-de-foie gras and green marrow-fat 
peas, all are in tins. A party in a parlour, all silent 
and all—canned. 

For the edibles, we prefer to admire their tins with- 
out opening. Many a barmecide feast have we made 
at the stores. Did Eden grow such pine apples? Can 
your fishmonger supply salmon that are all ‘‘ best cut ” 
fringed with endive? But the pictures outside the 
show are more attractive, to us, than the real thing 
inside. Moreover, the tin, when opened, at once 


monument to the late Dan Leno. Personally, I have 
no general enthusiasm for monuments. If a man is 
memorable, there is no need to commemorate him. As 
for Dan Leno in particular, if you ave hankering after a 
monument (excuse a ‘‘tag”™ and) look around you. 
What more signal monument could he have than 
London’s sudden and panic-stricken awakening to the 
fact that Drury Lane pantomime is not for children a 
mirror of all that in life is cleanliest and sweetest ? For 
innumerable years Drury Lane pantomime has had a 
full admixture of vulgarity and ugliness. Yet no one 
perceived the admixture. At any rate, no one took 
exception to it. No one starteda panic. Why? Simply 
because of the glamour of Dan Leno. Himself neither 
refined nor pretty, himself working on the traditional lines 
of the British music-hall, he had yet that kind of genius 
which silences hostility and banishes doubt. So long 
as he was at Drury Lane, his fellow-pantomimists and 
the authors of the libretto passed unchallenged, under 
his iridescent wing. Now that he is gone, behold us 
with eyes upturned and hands uplifted, terrifically cen- 
sorious. Already, I believe, the authorities of Drury 
Lane have somewhat pandered to our sudden craving 
for refinement. I wager that next year refinement will 
govern the whole show, with a rod of iron. We adults 
shall then, presumably, be quite happy. But still it 
will be an open question whether Drury Lane panto- 
mime be a thing fully appropriate to children. 

It is risky for an adult to dogmatise as to what 
children really enjoy best. He is beset by the tempta- 


tion to suppose that they have the good taste to 


enjoy best the kind of entertainment which best pleases 
himself. The temptation is fortified by the fact that 
children cannot go alone to theatres. An adult must 
accompany the over-excited party. Naturally the adult 
tries to persuade himself that, in choosing the enter- 
tainment least likely to bore himself, he is choos- 
ing also that which will most enrapture his dear 
little friends. Last week, from the standpoint of an 
adult, I wrote here about ‘‘ Peter Pan’’. I tried to 


_make my enthusiasm infectious. Doubtless, many of 


my readers were infected, and have gone, or are 
going, to the Duke of York’s Theatre, taking child- 
ren with them. A play about children—a tender, 
intimate play about children—little girls with sunny 
curls, little boys with bullet heads—pattering feet— 
‘*Nana” (not: of the Rougon-Macquart family, but 4 
term of endearment for ‘‘ Nurse ”)—Dad—Mumsy— 
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little white cots in the night-nursery : ‘‘ Why ”, cries 
the doting adult, ‘‘ this is just the very thing for me to 
take Maisie and Molly and Robin to!” Nor have I 
the faintest fear that our doting adult will not pass 
an ecstatic evening. But I cannot predict so surely 
about his protégés. True, there are in ‘‘ Peter Pan” 
things which, I imagine, no child could fail to enjoy. 
There are pirates, and Red Indians, and Esquimaux— 
marvellous apparitions, all of them, as designed by 
Mr. Nicholson, an artist who has managed to keep 
in maturity that power of sharp and fantastic inven- 
tion which is the heritage of childhood. But the 
greater part of the play is devoted by Mr. Barrie to 
the tender portrayal of ordinary children. The children 
are always on the stage, talking and talking, to reveal 
the sweetness and quaintness of their souls for the 
gratification of an audience of elders. Children in 
actual life are unconscious of being quaint and sweet 
themselves, and are rather impatient of such qualities 
in one another. Except when they are at play, and 
giving rein to their imaginations, they are extremely 
prosaic about themselves. They take themselves 
seriously, from a quite matter-of-fact standpoint, and 
do not like being laughed at. Still less do they like 
being cried over. Mr. Barrie’s view of children, with 
its mingling of smiles and tears, is very dear to us 
adults. We are exquisitely tickled by the fun he gets 
out of children, exquisitely touched by the pathos. 
Who could resist that scene in ‘‘ Peter Pan” when the 
children are debating how they shall amuse themselves ? 
One small boy steps forward and says ‘‘ Shall I do my 
imitation of a bear ?”’ The proposal is coldly received. 
Somewhat discouraged, he offers to do a conjuring trick. 
He is met with a how! of refusal. After a pause, he 
falters the suggestion that he could stand on his head. 
Another howl of refusal. The small boy sighs, and 
goes back to his place, murmuring, ‘‘ I hadn’t any hope 
really”. Who in the audience, I ask, could resist that 
heart-cry? My answer is ‘‘ any child in the audience”. 
No child would see anything funny or pathetic in this 
exquisite moment of the play. To move a child’s pity, 
or to move a child’s sense of humour, you must pro- 


ceed on very broad lines. A child will cry, perhaps, 
at the thought of a carnivorous ogre. A child will | 
laugh, certainly, at sight of a clown hitting a pantaloon 
over the head with a shutter. But a child is not, like 
you and me, sensitive to the finer shades of pathos | 
and humour. And its insensibility is most of all evident _ 
when the joke is against itself, or when the tear splashes 
on its own head. | 
I fear we shall never get from a true child-lover the | 
kind of pantomime that children would really like. | 
For the true child-lover cannot refrain from being | 
sentimental—lingeringly sentimental—over his theme. | 
Twenty years ago it was quite different. The cult for | 
children did not exist then. Children were not re- | 
garded as specimens of a race apart—specimens to be | 
carefully preserved, and dotingly dilated on. They 
were regarded simply as adults in the making. That 
they had an intrinsic charm was not a theory that any- 
one propounded—still less a theory that many people 
would have accepted. Children were subjected to a 
purely practical and moral test: were they good? 
likely to become good men and women? The moral 
standard was very high, insomuch that, in nine cases 
out of ten, a child was adjudged naughty—likely to | 
become, later, a grave danger to the community. | 
Child-lovers there were, as now. But they were few | 
in number, and dared not proclaim their cult. I. 
suppose that no one—not even Mr. Barrie himself | 
—ever delighted more heartily in children, or studied | 
them more laboriously, than he who wrote ‘“ Alice | 
in Wonderland” and ‘*‘ Through the Looking-Glass”’. | 
Yet only by reading between the lines of those two | 
masterpieces can you deduce that the author was a | 
child-lover. Alice herself appears as an ordinary, | 
estimable little prig—the ‘‘ good”’ child of the period. | 
There is no psychology, still less any sentimentality, in 
the presentation of Alice. All the author’s power is | 
concentrated on invention of those queer creatures , 
whom Alice encounters on her way. For that reason, 
the two books are loved, and always will be loved, by 
children ; for children find in them the lively embodi- 
ments of their own grotesque fancies. Had Mr. Dodgson 


been born twenty years later, the books written by him 
would not at all have endeared him to children, so freely 
would he have revelled in child-love. A man often 
dares to be quite frankly in private intercourse what he 
dares not publicly proclaim himself through an artistic 
medium. Mr. Dodgson, among his friends (who, by 
the way, were mostly beneath the age of twelve), made 
no secret of his enthusiasm ; and his oral stories were 
as much imbued with this enthusiasm as is ‘‘ Peter Pan ” 
itself. I met him once—long after I had passed the 
age at which I might have interested him. Other 
adults were present; and I, among them, sat and 
listened, and was, like them, entranced while Mr. 
Dodgson told to the hostess’ little daughter, who was 
perched upon his knee, a succession of little tales about 
little children. What insight, what delicate and 
whimsical sympathy, was in all those little tales! I 


| shall never forget them. Nor shall I ever forget the 


vacant expression on the face of the perched child, and 
the cry of joy with which she slid (in the midst of a 
story) from the perch, and rushed to meet her nurse, a 
sour-visaged woman, who appeared at the door, silently 
proclaiming bed-time. 

Mrs. Taylor, the immortal writer of those ‘‘ Cau- 
tionary Tales in Verse’’, was before my time. No 
child-lover, she ; and probably she eschewed, as much 
as possible, the society of children—never, certainly, 
invited them to perch upon her lap. But I like to 
think that sometimes she beckoned a child to stand 
submissively before her, and recited, in a hollow voice, 
selections from her works. And I am quite sure that 
the child was as much entranced by her as was I, 
adult, by Mr. Dodgson. Children love fantasy, and 
Mrs. Taylor never dabbled in that ; but she excelled 
in just that quality which children love in tales about 
themselves. She excelled in the moral sense. To 
children, though we, in our outlook on them, have 
gone over, bag and baggage, from moral to zsthetic 
‘ground, ‘‘ conduct is three-fourths of life”. Be a child 
‘*good” or ‘‘naughty”, in the old sense, it is still 
the difference between right and wrong that most 
interests the child. Children refuse to see themselves 
as decoration. Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane, and 
the later imitators of these artists, touch them not. 
Struwwelpeter ” they love eternally. For Struw- 
welpeter” hinges throughout on right and wrong ;. 
especially on wrong, and on wrong’s horrible results. 

Suck-a-Thumb, Cruel Frederick, Johnny Head-in-the- 


| Air, Foolish Harriet—these, I suggest to Mr. Collins, 


are figures among which he should select for his next 
pantomime. ‘‘ Peter Pan” has been used as a stick to 
beat him with ; and it is likely that he might try to buy 
in the stick—in other words, offer Mr. Barrie a com- 
mission to write a pantomime. I urge him not to do 
this. Let him adhere to the tradition of ‘‘ horse-play ” 
and ‘‘ spectacle ’’"—two things which are liked by child- 
ren—and let fantasy, too, be imported, by all means ; 
but let the basis of his pantomime be an appeal to the 
moral sense. Then he will have a real ‘‘ following” 
among children. My only fear is that he may not 
find, in this generation, anyone so bold as to imply 


that all children are not perfect. 
Max BEERBOHM- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS NODDING. 


To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REviEw. 

Sir,—-Under the above heading in the SATURDAY 
Review for 12 November you had under your con- 
sideration Mr. Richard Harris’ ‘‘ Reminiscences of Sir 
Henry Hawkins, Baron Brampton”. _ 

In an epitome of Sir Henry’s qualities as a ‘‘ great 
criminal judge” your reviewer says: ‘‘ And finally he 
came to have such a reputation with juries that they 
never thought of disobeying his instructions”. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the characteristics so: 
ably depicted here will be generally recognised and 
accepted; but with regard to the paragraph I cite 
above I would like to add rather an amusing exception 


| to your reviewer’s conclusion. 


Some twenty to thirty years ago a typical Devon- 
shire jury, composed of small farmers, dairymen &c., 
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was trying at Exeter Assizes a charge brought against 
a carter of stealing some hen's eggs which had been 
found in the pocket of his coat hanging up in the 
stables. I was then one of the numerous briefless 
barristers on the Western Circuit sitting around and 
watching the case. The accused, if I remember 
rightly, was undefended, and the effect of the 
learned judge’s summing-up to the jury was that 
if the carter had not stolen the eggs, then the 
hen must have laid them in his pocket. Whether 
a Devonshire jury is peculiarly averse from being so 
‘*instructed ” I will not—though a West of England 
man—venture to express an opinion, but I know that 
they promptly returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty”. 
Whereupon his lordship, in most sarcastic vein, re- 
marked: ‘* Well, then, gentlemen, I suppose you do 
believe that the hen got up and laid the eggs in his 
pocket!’’ The jury sat stolidly silent, and after the 
next case—which also, if I remember rightly, ended in 
a verdict of acquittal—were changed. 

Whatever his lordship’s view of the correctness of 
the verdict may have been, it seemed to me at least to 
convey a protest that the hypothesis that a carter-boy 
or other person might have placed the eggs in the 
pocket—either with a view of getting the carter into 
trouble or as a safe receptacle for the stolen property, 
whence it could have been later more secretly removed— 
had been too absolutely excluded from their considera- 
tion by the judge’s charge. If I may venture to express 
an opinion, I think that that other great verdict-getter— 
also a Baron of the Exchequer, the late Baron Huddleston 
—would, had he entertained the same opinion of the 
man’s guilt as Sir Henry evidently did, have left this 
hypothesis to the jury, and would still have obtained 
the verdict he thought right. In reading the above 
review one cannot help being struck with the greater 
facilities now given both by the legislature and in the 


practice of the judges to the accused in order that he | 


may clear himself if he can than obtained even at the 
time of which I have been speaking. 

I remember a case of murder—a particularly cruel 
and unprovoked one—being tried at the Dorset Assizes 
about this time at which also Sir Henry Hawkins pre- 
sided. Even now I can remember the atmosphere of 
the court—it was in July—and can assure you, Sir, that 


the remarks of your reviewer as to the tendency on the | 


part of this learned judge to ‘‘ refuse to allow any venti- 
lation in the court was very trying to the Bar” are very 
true, so much so that in this particular case one 
medical witness, who had been called in support of an 
attempted defence of insanity and who had been ‘‘ taken 
in hand” by the judge, was obliged to leave the 
court in a fainting condition! The accused in this 
case had not been prepared with counsel for his 
defence ; but the only latitude allowed him was that at 
the time of his arraignment the depositions were handed 
to a junior counsel in court who was asked to defend 
him then and there, and, to the best of my recollection, 
before the court rose for luncheon the man was con- 
victed and sentenced to death.* And yet no one can 
accuse Lord Brampton of being a man with an unkind 
heart or with an unsympathetic nature (there are too 
many instances to the contrary) though he may have 
been sometimes—and justly so—a severe judge. 

At the present day and for some time past, at all 


events in the colony in which I have the honour to | 


preside—and I believe in most others—a copy of the 
depositions in murder cases is prepared for the use of 
the accused’s counsel, who is specially assigned for his 
defence, and ample time is given to him to prepare that 
defence. Your obedient servant, 

A CoLoniaAL JUDGE. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS AND WAGES. 


To the Editor of the Satugrpay REVIEW. 
Sir,—Your readers may like to see this analysis of 
the values of the products of a textile factory, designed 
to show the comparative proportions which the value 
of fibre, direct wages, and other costs, bear to one 
another in the various main processes of the textile 


* That sentence, however, was not carried out, as the prisoner was 
subsequently removed to Broadmoor, where he died. 


industry, extracted from actual accounts covering the 
five years 1 June, 1899, to 31 May, 1904. 

The following table assimilates the total results, and 
assumes a uniform value of product of £100,000, with 
a view to providing an easier comparison of amounts. 

The total values extended to*many hundreds of thou- 
sands in each department. 


Wool Merchanting Top Making 
Description Proportion | Proportion 
Amount | Amount —_ 

er 

pc. | p.c. ya 

= 
4. Cost of fibre . 95,671, 95°7 | 19/13 | 84,638] 84°6 16/11 
B. Textile wages . 589 ‘Oo I 6,886 6°99; 1/43 


Cc. Materials con- 
taining wages. 605 | 6 4,434 10} 
PD. Other charges 
not involving | | | 
wages . 39135; 3°! 73 4,042 4°71! 10 


| 100,000 '100°0  20/ 160,000 100°0 | 20/ 
| | | 


Yarn Spinning. Cloth Weaving. 


Description. | Proportion. Proportion. 
| Amount 
‘ per | 
p.c. p.c. 


A. Cost of fibre . 63,985 64°0 12/10, 34,278 34°3 61 
Textile wages. 13,806 2,9 30,067 30°0 6/0 
C. Materials con- 
taining wages. 8,811 8S 1/9 | 18,179 182 3/8 
, D. Other charges 
not involving 
wages . | 13,3! 2/8 17,476 17°5 3,6 


100,000 100°0 | 20/ 100,000 | 100°0 20/ 


An Abridged Schedule of the elements of Cost. 

1. Actual fibre. 

4B. Wages of own workpeople. -Ascertained proportion of wages of 
payments for work done outside in sorting, combing, spinning, weav- 
ing, and dyeing. 

C. Machinery, fittings, sheets, skips, bobbins, tubes, gills, fallers, 
healds, slays, castings, iron, hardware, leather, oil, coal, boiler and 
engine requisites. Carriage of merchandise, Kc. 

PD. Rent, rates, taxes, insurance of own works and outside works, 
subscriptions, allowances, bad debts, interest, profit, Xc. 

} am yours truly, 
W. H. MITCHELL. 


A SCIENTIST’S ATTITUDE TO IMMORTALITY. 
To the Editor of the SaTtuRDAY REVIEW. 


g January, 1905. 
Sir,—Your note in reply to the writer of the letter 
about a scientist’s attitude to immortality was, from the 
standpoint of Idealism, unanswerable. That writer 
objects to the teaching of the doctrine of immortality on 
the ground that there is a doubt about it. If he would 
look into Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy ”, he would find satisfactory 
evidence that ‘‘ probability is the very guide of life”’. 
And any presumable demonstration of science regarding 
the relation between the brain and consciousness would 
be wholly beside the point, because religion, the best 
| authority on the subject, teaches that the mind, which 
is here clothed in mortal flesh, is not to be unclothed 
hereafter. Of course any mere speculation concerning 
such a subject would be about as futile as the dream of 
a child unborn regarding the conditions of its future 
home. But upon the basis of immortality the Christian 
_ Church was built, and here it stands to-day with little 
short of nineteen centuries behind it. If one is re- 
minded of the continuance of other systems of religion 
deemed false, the reply is that they could never have 
lasted half so long, even among the decadent races of 
their votaries, but for the presence in them of some 
saving elements of truth. 
_ But touching your remark that ‘‘ nothing can be 
known absolutely”, might I here quote the bard who 
. sang so deftly the tenets of Idealism ? 
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‘* We think we see the Things that be ; 
But Truth is coy, we can’t get at her ; 
For what we spy is all my eye, 
And isn’t really Mind or Matter. 
Against a stone you strike your toe ; 
You feel ’tis sore, it makes a clatter ; 
But what you feel is all you know 
Of toe, or stone, or Mind or Matter.” 


Of course common sense begs the question of our 
relation to the external world, and opines that though 
we only know objects as ideas, it is no sound conclusion 
that objects only exist as ideas, and not per se. In 
short we Realists hold that we know all about every- 
thing, speaking, that is, in the modest language of 
philosophy. Yours faithfully, 

W. Forses. 


THE CHRISTMAS GUEST GUILD. 
Te the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
The Constitutional Club, W.C. 
3 January, 1905. 
Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Edward Houghton 
returns to his gentle deprecation of possible results of 
the Christmas Guest Guild’s work. I am sorry to 
trespass a second time on your space, but it does seem 
to me that one should be very ready in the defence of 
educational charity and progress, and very cautious— 
more cautious than Mr. Houghton—in criticism of 
them. If I may say so without offence—I mean none 
—his letter is a singular mixture of kindliness and un- 


reason ; of intelligent solicitude and the sort of grand- 


motherly deprecation of movement and originality 
which is an ever-present drag upon the wheels of 
progress in every highly civilised community. Your 
correspondent considers a simple good work far too 
academically. He is as timid over the bringing of 
brightness into drab-coloured young lives as an old- 
fashioned doctor over the opening of a patient’s bed- 
room window. Also, academic as his standpoint is— 
to the point of bloodlessness—his conclusions fall short 
of being logical. (Their more serious fault is a lack of 
robust humanity.) He says that ‘‘if the ideal of 
‘Home for Home’s sake’ be studiously impressed on 
the children . . . they will have received the best 
possible object-lesson in citizenship ’’. Well and good ; 
and who could doubt it? But, with bated breath, so 
to say, your correspondent suggests that the attitude of 
some dreadfully unimproving hosts ‘‘ may be adapted 
to the dangerous old tag: ‘ Cheer up, little man—work 
hard at your lessons; perhaps you may be rich some 
day’”’! 

Then, Mr. Houghton thinks the fat will indeed be in 
the fire. Indeed, he conjures up the terrible picture of 
these little guests of unimproving hosts actually han- 
kering ‘‘ for the garish joys of music-halls” in years to 
come. And what if they do? I say without hesitation 
that it were better for the children of our slums to 
hanker after anything in this world, short of criminality, 
than to remain buried to the throat in the grey, grimy 
slough of Mean Street’s misery. Just as, to affect per- 
manently the people you must first get into touch 
with the children, so before you can induce a man 
to tread a new path, you must first produce in him 
discontent with the old one. Discontent is reform’s 
most nourishing food ; content, despair, indifference are 
the worst enemies of progress. Let the children 
‘*hanker” by all means, even after ‘‘ garish delights”. 
The music-halls are better than boozing kens and 
thieves’ kitchens; better even than the sordid alley- 
wags of slumland. Can any sensible man suppose that 
even the boy who is inspired only to hanker after 


| 
| 


music-halls, by such entertainment as the Guild’s hosts | 


have given him, is not better off than his poor, shiver- 
ing little brother who has never in his life set eyes on 
the interior of a well-garnished room? I have no word 
to say against the moral teachings Mr. Houghton urges 
upon kindly hosts and hostesses. But for his fears of 
what may happen where they are absent from the little 
guests’ entertainment, why, Sir, | cannot but think that 
too much university-extensionism hath made your cor- 
respondent—a trifle over-serious.—Yours, &c. 
A. J. Dawson. 


| 
| 


COMMENCED AUTHOR. 


To the Editor of the SatURvAY REVIEW. 


Si1r,—Is not the true origin of expressions such as 
‘*he commenced author’ to be found in a phrase 
common in the old records of our Universities (Cam- 
bridge and Oxford)? The expression ‘‘ he commenced 
M.A.” is constantly there used, as also are similar ex- 
pressions referring to other degrees. Such expressions 
are probably translations from the Latin, which may 
explain some of the difficulties pointed out by your 
correspondents. Yours truly, 

G 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


80 Beverley Street, Toronto, 
12 December, 1904. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a word or two more in 
regard to the two questions put in my letter of 
7 November last ? 

What I pointed to in the first question was the use 
of ‘‘than” after ‘‘ different’ in the sentence, ‘‘I feel 
once again afloat with a different compass to guide me 
than ever I had before”, and I was curious to know 
whether that is an example of any present-day usage, 
either in speaking or writing. 

Indirectly perhaps you have answered my second 
question, viz. whether ‘‘he commenced author” is a 
common and approved form of expression in modern 
English; but your emphatic reply that it ‘‘is not 
English at all’ I presume does not mean that it never 
has been an idiom in common use. It certainly comes 
with an odd sound to our unaccustomed ears, but many 
other idiomatic phrases which cause us no surprise are 
really just as curious. This one seems to have been 
used by Dr. Johnson, Hazlitt, and Southey without a 
doubt as to its propriety in their day. 

My reason for inquiring was that I have noticed a 
revival of the phrase in our own day by at least two 
authors who would I think be acknowledged to be 
writers of good English. Yours truly, 

Tuomas LANGTON. 


|We have never known a good speaker or writer 
to use ‘‘than” after ‘‘ different’. For ‘‘ commenced 
author ” there is plainly good authority, but we do not 
see how the phrase ‘‘commenced” having ceased to 
mean ‘‘become” can now be defended in grammar 
or reason.—Ep. S.R. 


TRANSLATING TOLSTOY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford, 9 January, 1905. 

Sir,—Had Mr. Max Beerbohm ever talked with 
Tambof or Tiila peasants, I am not sure that he would 
be so shocked at the bare suggestion of reproducing 
their speech in the seventeenth-century English of 
Bunyan’s common people. I suspect that ‘‘ the Russian 
peasant” of Mr. Beerbohm’s imagination bears little 
resemblance to the real article. 

He ‘‘ assumes”, for instance, that the characters in 
‘« The Power of Darkness” must have a ‘‘ quality of... 
lively speech ”,—but this is a dangerous assumption to 
make where such people as old Akim and Akoulina are 
concerned ! 

Again he is shocked that Nan says ‘‘S’elp me”. But 
if Nan may not say ‘‘ S’elp me” and ‘‘ May I die ’’—what 
may she say instead? Even without being able to read 
the original, Mr. Beerbohm should understand that she 
must say something ! 

I quite agree that ‘‘a translator’s aim should be to 
preserve the spirit of the original. To preserve the 
letter is (sometimes) fatal”,—but our critic expressly 
acquits my wife and me of attempting to make ‘‘a ver- 
batim translation ”, and when he abandons generalities, 
and offers us practical advice, that advice turns out to 
be inapplicable to the case in hand. 

I am sorry our version of ‘‘ The Power of Darkness” 
does not please Mr. Beerbohm; but one cannot please 
everybody, and had we satisfied him we might have 
had to forego the approval of those better equipped to 
understand the original. Yours truly, 

AYLMER MAUDE. 
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To the Editor of the SaturpayZReview. 
10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


S1r,—Max’s article on ‘‘ The Power of Darkness” 
was so conspicuously adequate in its treatment of one 
of those masterpieces which leave most of our critics 


of the theatre hopelessly beaten, that I hesitate to take © 


any exception to it. But if its effect should be to 
discredit Mr. Aylmer Maude as a translator, Max had 
better have hung an average daily criticism round his 
neck and cast himself into the Serpentine. 

I ask Max, as man to man, has he ever read any of 
the other translators’ translations? Has he ever tried 
‘* Resurrection” in French, or ‘‘ What is Art” in any 
language except the original Russian? I have; and 
though I cannot say that Mr. Aylmer Maude is the 
best Tolstoy translator now living, that is only because 
I cannot read the others, and have consequently no 
right to give my opinion about them. Translating 
Tolstoy is not a matter of pegging away with a dic- 
tionary: it is the labour of re-thinking Tolstoy’s 
thought, and re-expressing it in English. Tolstoy 
himself has appealed to Europe to judge What is 
Art by Mr. Maude’s translation, and not by the cen- 
sored and mutilated Russian version. And nobody can 
possibly read it and suppose that Mr. Maude is not 
either a highly competent translator or else a man of 
original genius who is writing under the pseudonym of 
Leo Tolstoy. 

Dramatic dialogue is, of course, a thing by itself. 
Here Max may disqualify Mr. Maude’s judgment and 
his touch, though not, I submit, without such a 
decent apologetic remorse as he might crave for him- 
self if some comprehensive literary labour of his 
happened to involve his performing a violin con- 
certo in the presence of Mr. Runciman. Instead of 
which, I grieve to see that he has rather wantoned 
in Aylmericide. I do not defend Mr. Maude’s dialogue 
against him: in these columns Max is the judge. But 
it is due to Mr. Maude to say that certain bowdlerisa- 
tions were made on the stage for which he was not 
responsible ; and these, like most improvisations at re- 
hearsal, were rather trite, and were in my opinion due to 
an underestimate of the tremendous power of the play, 
which would not only have carried far stronger expres- 
sions than the players permitted themselves to use, but 
actually seemed to demand them at several points. 

But what I chiefly write this letter for is to challenge 


in dialect, in slang, and, as in the part of Nikita in the 
play in question, in Malapropese. What is a trans- 
lator to do? We have had Moliére’s ‘‘ Festin de 
Pierre” in English, with the peasants talking broad 
Zummerzet ; and I confess I didn’t like it. Mr. Aylmer 
Maude makes his Russian girls say ‘‘S’elp me”; and, 
again, I confess | like that as little as Max does. But 
what is Mr. Alymer Maude to do? What would Max 
do? What would Ido? I think I should make the 
Russian peasant speak good plain Cobbett English ; 
but though that would spare Max a jar, there is no use 
pretending that it would represent the original. It 
would misrepresent it very grossly. I repeat my ques- 
tion: What wouldst thou do, O Max? Let us havea 
canon —two columns of it.—Yours truly, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


ERRORS IN QUOTATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


10 January, 1905. 


Sir,—I wish people would honour me by reading my | 


| 
| 
| 


REVIEWS. 
A LIFE OF ZOLA. 


‘“Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer.”” By Ernest 
Alfred Vizetelly. London: John Lane.  1go4. 
2Is. net. 


yey few people know much about Zola. His 
English publisher was sent to prison for issuing 
such naughty works and shortly afterwards the writer 
of those naughty works was honoured publicly by 
nearly all the best intellects of England. It is known 
that he played a courageous part in what is called the 
‘*drame ” Dreyfus in France, an ‘‘ affaire” that we in 
England regard either as a farce or as a tragedy, 
according to our notions of things ; and perhaps many, 
if not most, of us regard it as a mixture of the two— 
a tragi-comedy. His own grotesquely tragic end is 
also known to everyone. But the life he led, 
the means by which he came to acquire such 
uproarious fame in his own country, the vicissitudes 
through which he passed, his ideals and the methods he 
adopted to attain them—all these we know only from 
the passing glimpses afforded by industrious journalists 
in the newspapers. Mr. Ernest Vizetelly is one of 
the most industrious of these journalists, and he has 
here, in the not altogether immoderate length of 539 
pages, contrived to give us a fair journalistic picture of 
the man as he lived and worked. Mr. Vizetelly states 


| that he has been compelled to omit much because he 


wished to say his say within the limits of one volume. 
Of course we do not know whether he has kept back 


_ anything of real importance ; but it is a pity if he has. 


He could have gained plenty of space for important 
matters by cutting out such things as his labyrinthine 
explanations of why he was not present at a dinner 
given to Zola, and why he did not play a more active 
part in the judicial proceedings taken against Mr. 
Vizetelly, senior. 

Still, we would say nothing in malice against Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly. Knowing Zola well, as he did, 
knowing all the life of the world in which Zola dwelt, 
he has given us here a mass of information which will 
be infinitely useful to the critical biographer who is 
certain to arise in a later generation when sufficient 
time shall have passed to enable erudite gentlemen to 
see the novelist in an approximately true perspective. 


Mr. Vizetelly’s criticism of Zola’s writings we take 
Max to give us a canon of translation for plays written 


leave to consider of small account, and his narrative of 
the Zola-Vizetelly trials may perhaps be biassed ; but 
his descriptions of the political, religious and other 
movements in which Zola became the Zola we all 
know—these are thoroughly impartial and will be 
invaluable to the future book-maker. (Had some 
of the editors of Sir Walter Scott half so much 
authentic information, what pages of unimportance 
would afflict a suffering world!) The last Empire, the 


| Commune and the Republic—Mr. Vizetelly saw and 
| writes of the endings of the first two, and if he 


articles before writing about them. If Sir H. W. Tyler | 
_ so beloved of Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ sweetness and light ”, 


will take the trouble to refer to my article called ‘‘ John 
Oliver Hobbes on Music” he will see that I did not 


pretend to quote directly from Browning. The pas- | 


sage, with the dots to show the omission, occurs, just 
as I gave it, in a quotation from Mrs. Craigie’s book. 
The quotation marks are all in order and there is no 
excuse for any mistake. The cut does no harm. Mrs. 
Craigie was not giving a specimen of Browning’s 
poetry, but an idea of Browning’s regarding the artist’s 
life Yours faithfully, 
Joun F. Runciman. 


says nothing about the ending of the last, that 
is not his fault. It is curious, even significant, 
that everyone who writes about the last Empire 
becomes a little garrulous. The late Mr. Albert 
Vandam could not write on the most trifling incident 
of that period without digressing to one side and the 
other in a manner which was often amusing but still more 
often merely disconcerting. Mr. Vizetelly indulges ina 
good deal of this gossip; but he is not unreasonable, 
and in the long run we always find that he has told us 
something which enables us to understand Zola better. 

One fact emerges clear from Mr. Vizetelly’s narra- 
tive: all his life Zola worked strenuously for what he 
considered justice and righteousness. Swift’s phrase, 


_ seems to mean little to him, though perhaps at bottom 


that was what he aimed at. In his novels he tried to 
purify the earth by a somewhat curious method which 
we will presently consider ; in his active outward life 
he had but one opportunity, and that came through 
Yaffaire Dreyfus. In his novels he expressed himself 
with absolute freedom, caring nothing for what his 
enemies or even his friends said of him; when he 
interfered in the Dreyfus case, and brought about a 
new trial, he never hesitated a moment, though a mob 
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was at his door and the blackguard journalists of 
Paris were assailing him hourly in some of the most 
ignoble journals that Europe has ever seen. Of them 
he took no heed ; while legal processes were going on 
in Paris he took refuge quietly in London; and the 


result of his labours is known to all the world. In the | 


disgraceful prosecution of Mr. Vizetelly (the father of 
the writer of this Life) he could take no manner of 
part, though doubtless he would have been overjoyed 
to do so. He had the lowest possible opinion of 
judges and all highly placed legal personages. But 
if he could do nothing, Mr. Vizetelly has avenged him. 
We wish the lawyers amusingly pilloried in these pages 
all joy of their fame. The judge who found the highest 
kind of poetry in the works of Hannah More, and Sir 
Edward Clarke, who pronounced the French name 
Jean as we pronounce the same word in English— 


thus transforming a Frenchman into an Englishwoman | 
—these are treated in a spirit of delicate ridicule that | 
will delight future generations. With delicious malice | 
Mr. Vizetelly has not forgotten to remind us that not | 


long after Sir Edward Clarke’s exploits in a court of 
law, where he amused everyone by his views on French 
literature, the same gentleman amused all the world by 
giving his views on English literature—amused all the 
world, that is, save Mr. Edmund Gosse, who in furious 
wrath told Sir Edward Clarke to mind his own busi- 
ness. As for the Cootes and the rest who troubled 
the father of Mr. Vizetelly, there is nothing to be said 
about them. They have smothered themselves in 
universal laughter ; and there let them rest. Against 
them, as against the noble Esterhazy, Zola has won. 

We have referred to the gossiping spirit of all writers 
about the last Empire, but it must be said of Mr. 
Vizetelly that, besides giving us a vivid picture of the 
world in which Zola lived, he also tells a few tales of 
people of the time that are amusing to read. There is 
the delicious story of Georges Cavili¢é, known as 
Pipe-en-bois, who, finding Lord Lyons, then English 
Ambassador in France, awaiting Gambetta with im- 
patience, said ‘‘I say, old man, don’t bother about the 
governor ; let us go and havea good glass of beer”. And 
the account of the Club of Hissed-authors, Goncourt 
the elder, Flaubert, Zola and others, who dined 
together at intervals, is a genuine picture, not over- 
done. There is also Flaubert’s description of the last 
Napoleon as the stupidest man he had ever known. 
Not less interesting is the account of the five young 
men, unknown to Zola, who in a letter to the ‘‘ Figaro” 
solemnly repudiated him. Zola retorted—he never 
suffered fools gladly but always retorted—that he did 
not know these budding authors. People, he said, 
read his own books but objected to his disciples, his 
“tail” ; they told him to cut it off. Now as it had 
taken itself off perhaps folks would be satisfied. All 
this part of the book is admirable. 

But when we have read all Mr. Vizetelly has to tell 
us, and have learnt much about Zola the Reformer, we 
know little or nothing about Zola the Novelist—or, 
rather, the word novelist being interpreted here accord- 
ing to Mr. Vizetelly’s notions—little about Zola the 
artist. Yet if Zola is going to live it will be as an 


artist and not as a reformer. As Mr. Vizetelly, some- | 


what forgetful, points out, the only known practical 
result of Zola’s ‘‘ teaching ” is that someone committed 
suicide ; and to take for the moment the part of devil’s 
advocate, his mission of curing humanity, French 
humanity, of its sins was like that of a medizval physi- 
cian. He, Zola, wanted to drive out all sin and wicked- 
ness by showing French humanity what a horrible disease 
possessed it : the medizval physician, finding the patient 
possessed of a devil, did not, like the Chinese, flog the 
patient until the devil went away, but gave him a 
mixture so horrible to the smell and taste that the devil 
immediately fled ‘‘to the uttermost parts of Egypt”. 
It is absolutely impossible for an English writer, even 
if he spends a great part of his life in France, to discover 
to what extent Zola has modified French public opinion. 


We are now speaking of his novels, and not of his | 


public acts. So, leaving that part of the business fer 
historians, we will simply sum up Zola the artist in a 
rude and tentative way. He was born to be an artist 
and in his youth thought of nothing but poetry, mainly 
such poetry as that of Victor Hugo. Then, having 


to earn a livelihood, he plunged into the life of 
Paris—of the Paris of that period—and the apostle 
in him overcame the poet. He set to work to put 
things right and wrote a gigantic series of novels 
in which all the world is told what to do and what 
not to do. The value of the moral lesson, we have 
said, is not to be estimated by an Englishman—and 
we might add, not by a Frenchman of this generation ; 


_ but whether he was or was not a great artist, it must 


be admitted that he penned many splendid passages. 
Style in the common sense of the word, he had none, 
not more than Balzac; yet he was the friend of 
Flaubert, the greatest stylist of his age. And some 
day, when we learn that style is not a garment put on 
a figure, but the very skin of the living thing itself, we 
may come to think that Zola, he also, was a great 
stylist. 


ROMAN PERSISTENCE. 


‘““Western Europe in the Fifth Century.” By E. A. 
Freeman. London: Macmillan. 1904. 10s. net. 


I" is with real pleasure that we welcome two volumes 
of posthumous lectures by a great historian. 


| They deal with Western Europe in the fifth and 


eighth centuries respectively. The former volume 
covers in minute detail a period of thirteen years, 
406-420, in two-thirds of its extent, the remainder being 
occupied with an exhaustive appendix on Aétius and 
Boniface, and two chapters on Theodoric the West-Goth 
and Clovis the Frank. But the main interest of the 
book lies in the narrow compass of those dozen years, 
which to Professor Freeman seemed so pregnant with 
great events and greater surprises for the future. In 
his treatment of his subject (and he is not ashamed to 
‘** magnify his office”) all his well-known idiosyncrasies 
come out into prominence—it would be unfair to call 
them mannerisms ;—his emphasis on the indivisible 
continuity of history; his deep respect for the Roman 
Empire ; his determination to find good in every man ; 
his honest attempt to arrive at intelligible motives ; his 
rough and rugged yet sometimes eloquent style, not 
without a certain elephantine pleasantry ; his over- 
powering wealth of illustration and allusion, sometimes 
peeping out as in Gibbon in a single word or phrase 
patent only to the initiated; his prolix and diffuse 
insistence on an obvious point for which perhaps the 
lecture-form is responsible ; but above all—his signal 
merit, the conspicuous sincerity of his historical judg- 
ment—his earnest desire to stop short of nothing but 
truth. It is to be regretted that more care in small 
matters was not bestowed upon this handsome and 
somewhat expensive volume ; there is no reason for the 
following deliberate errors or misprints: yavacxoc, 
Zozomen (in the index), Bielar (for Biclar), ‘‘ for” 
instead of ‘‘ from’’ Rome and Ravenna (331. 5), 659 A.D. 
in place of 459, Maximin for Maximus, the tiresome 
and unfamiliar ‘‘ Bourdeaux”’ throughout, some uncer- 
tainty as to the date of Alaric’s Sack of Rome (11, 149), 
and to conclude, the ‘‘ various accounts of Ravenna and 
Hodgkin”, which makes nonsense of a useful note 
on p. 224. 

But in the still incomplete lectures themselves, what 
sympathetic breadth and generosity of view! What 
bold painting in firm strokes! What careful filling in 
of particulars and detailed authorities! Even the 
Ravennese recluse, the pallid figurehead Honorius 
seems to issue forth into the light, and assume some 
of the dimensions and qualities of aman. True; we 
must not forget his genuine absorption in ‘‘ the revolu- 
tions of the poultry-yard”’, as our historian puts it with 
ponderous mirth ; but we see that on occasion he can 
act, can even inform and order his ministers ; and we 
fancy that a sovereign, who could die in peace after a 
reign of nearly thirty years in such an age, who could 
(lie Constantius II.) baffle all his domestic rivals if not 


his foreign foes, who could somehow by his edict stir 


up a genuine ‘‘ Roman” patriotism in Gaul and Britain 
(lasting on as a dim sentiment till Gildas’ day) and in 
Southern France create a sort of parliament at Arles of 
deputies from seven Gaulish provinces, was not after 
all an entirely contemptible puppet. A Roman emperor, 
at his feeblest, could never fall into the consecrated 
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some numismatic catalogue or mere annalist record ; 


somehow they leap into life on the Professor’s canvas; | 


men of like passion with ourselves, comprehensible in 
aim, to be praised, pitied and forgiven! The senti- 
mental British legion at the mercy of an historic name, 


yet not always wrong in their fantastic choice ; first a | 


Marcus ”, then a Gratian”, next a ‘* Constantine”, 
who will almost deserve insertion in the list of the four- 
teen worthies as Constantine III.—his son Constans II., 
Spain) whose name was deliberately intended to recall 
the older memories of the third Maximus, who harried 
Gaul and defied Theodosius in the last century (383- 
388 A.p.), and lastly the less familiar names of Jovinus 
(may we not style him, after Philostorgius, Jovian II. ? 
Sebastian and John, earliest of Apostolic Czsars. 

But all this pother, this motley crew of “tyrants”, 
this purposeless running to and fro, and setting up and 
pulling down, is but a sort of setting to frame the hero 
of the volume, Ataulphus. On the last page of that 
tiresome tirade which Orosius (and perhaps Augustine) 
called history, there is the ‘‘ wonderful passage”, 
‘‘which cannot be read too often”, wherein Dr. 
Freeman believes we enjoy the ‘‘ rare chance of listen- 
ing to the inmost thoughts of a history-maker”. The 
sum of the book is contained in this sentence: ‘The | 
Gothic sword wielded on behalf of the laws of Rome 
has been in truth the symbol of the whole history of | 
the European world since the day when the foresight | 
of Atawulf first made st so.” We may not follow the 
Professor into all the devious lurking-places of his | 
orthography ; but we can heartily endorse his judgment | 
on the generous hero, before whose eyes once floated 
a vision of ‘‘Gothia”, yet who consecrated his entire 
reign and the anxious thought of his dying moments to 
a loyal championship of the traditions of the govern- | 
ment of ** Romania” ; who buried a merely national in | 
a cosmopolitan ambition. ‘‘ One of the noblest forms 


in the whole history of our race”; such is his praise 
for the great harmoniser of Teutonic personality and 
Roman law. 

Another text as it were of the whole volume is found | 
in the words, ‘‘we must remember that it was the 
march of Alaric into Italy which was the beginning of | 
our whole story; . . . which led to the barbarian in- | 
vasion of Gaul, to the crossing of Constantine from 
Britain”. The picture is not complete; rambling and 
discursive episodes, constant repetitions, a style rather | 
of an animated conversation than of a precise lecture, 
will certainly hinder many from a full appreciation. | 
But it repays the patience of the real student. Nowhere 
else is found so vigorous, so convincing a narrative of 
the movements and the motives of the Barbarian 
Settlements. Here and in a companion volume he insists 
on the long yet intangible suzerainty of Rome, her 
Republic and her Emperor, which could count upon the 
respect and the devotion of the newcomers. Four 
times does our author suggest that Clovis may have | 
fulfilled an Imperial mandate from New Rome when he 
put an end to the ‘‘ tyranny” of Syagrius the Roman. 
Was he not in a far truer sense a direct Imperial official 
and consul, leader of the Franks, ‘‘ ever-faithful soldiers 
of Rome”? So in later times, was not Pippin made 
patrician by full sanction and authority of Con- 
stantine V.; advancing against Lombard Aistulf, as | 
Theodoric formerly against Odovacer as lieutenant of | 
Rome? Was not the Goth by the year 420 a.p. the | 
‘*immediate vassal and feudatory ” of the Empire? is | 
not their predominance in the Roman armies the ‘‘ surest | 
sign of the abiding moral power of Rome”? As to | 
this, opinions may differ, but he makes it clear that no 
race until the Lombards in 568 rejected the overlordship 
of the Emperor; that the year 476, ‘‘so dear to the 
compiler and the crammer”’, has almost no historical 
significance. 

De Coulanges believes Rome deserted her mission 
when she ‘‘ administered instead of governing”. Cen- 
tralisation was forced upon the executive: it was no | 
result of a jealous and deliberate policy, as in France 
under Richelieu. The number of freemen throughout 
the empire seems to have unaccountably diminished in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. The central executive, | 


automatism of a Mikado or a ‘“‘roi fainéant”. And 
then the usurpers! Dry bones or dim phantoms of | 


whose pretensions were ecumenical, finds itself incapable 
of this parental supervision ; sometimes it loudly accuses 


| its own agents on whom it can no longer rely—in the 


style of a modern Chinese edict; sometimes it seeks 
to arouse again from a lethargy of three hundred years 
that local spirit which in the end is the chief strength 
of a commonwealth. Were not the Bagaudz a local 
militia, as Dubos suggests, and not mere freebooters ? 
Were they not Gaulish provincials, not barbarians ? 
Did not Spain jealously claim and exercise her right of 


| self-protection by train-bands and garrisons of her 
a **Maximus IV.” (client and nominee of Gerontius in | 


own? Without doubt Honorius consciously relaxed 


| the minute control which from a blessing had become 


a bane, and solemnly ratified autonomy in Southern 
Gaul. This trend of events is by no means to be 
referred solely to the barbarian incursions. Sooner 
or later in every excessively centralised State there 
comes a time of paralysis and self-distrust; in which 
the subject traces every evil of his lot to a mischie- 
vous encroachment on freedom, and the ruler stands 


'aghast at the heavy load of responsibility which 


he has inherited. It may be due, as in the days of 
Lewis XVI. or Nicholas II., to the sudden change from 
vigorous personal monarchy (always popular with the 
masses and always safe) to timid or slothful absten- 
tion. The central power, unable to defend or to 
encourage, nevertheless continues to extort and op- 
press ; a cringing Shylock,-or an apologetic autocrat. 
Then follows revolution. But in the Empire there 
arose no violent antipathy, rather a serious urban self- 
consciousness, which in many parts combined with the 
good-humoured if uncouth immigrants to replace the 
shattered fabric of Imperial administration. But the 
bond which united them to the visible representative and 
embodiment of Roman law was a tie which was fondly 
cherished. Even the centralised and extortionate 
despotism of Justinian in Italy, even the truculent 
heterodoxy of the Isaurians, could not bring about a 
violent rupture. The Provincials never rejected the 
tutelage of Rome until she was incompetent to defend 
them ; even in the much-debated Armorican revolution, 
for which Zosimus is our chief authcrity, the Roman 
official was driven out only when he ceased to protect. 
English thought and research have been singularly 


_ active of late in this period of transition from a ubiqui- 


tous empire to the narrower horizon and local aims of 
feudalism and nationality. We cannot rival the patience, 
the accuracy of a Tillemont or of a Clinton, to whom 
Freeman pays a well-merited tribute. But we can 
reset the lessons of the past, and detect to some extent 


_ the secret tides and currents in the mysterious ocean 


of European development. The facts remain nearly the 
same ; but the old interpretation is obsolete. We have 
to alter our verdicts of characters and events; the 
striking and notable of the past vanish into the back- 
ground. France has largely contributed to a more 
generous estimate of those men and times; it is her 
peculiar heritage and duty. But with the names of 
Hodgkin and Freeman we are not ashamed to chal- 
lenge comparison. In the present volume, with all 
its incompleteness and garrulity, we have a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of this transition from the 
universal to the particular, from the cosmopolitan to 
the national,—the beginnings of modern Europe. 


THE TSAR LIBERATOR. 


‘*The Emperor Alexander II. His Life and Reign.” 
By S. S. Tatistshev. 
Souvorin. 1903. 


Ts Crimean war brought loss and disappointment 

to the conquerors; gain and benefit to the van- 
quished. The Western Powers wasted millions of 
money and the lives of thousands, whilst Russia, the 
nominal loser, acquired wisdom in her home policy and 
freedom for her people. Her experiences, it is true, 
cost her dearly, but in return she derived what for her 
was an inestimable benefit. The results of the war were 
a startling revelation of ignorance and corruption in her 
administrative organism as well as of waste and neglect 
in her legislation. On 18 February, 1855, Alexander II., 
at the age of thirty-seven, succeeded his father,. 
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Nicholas I. The latter, in the midst of his troublous | 
surroundings, had been wont to repeat that it was his 

life’s aim to take upon himself the whole weight of | 
reorganisation, in order to bequeath to his son Russia | 
prosperous and happy. Fate willed otherwise. Nicholas’ 
last words to his heir were: ‘‘I resign to thee my 
command, not alas! as I had hoped to leave it, but 
still full of toil and moil.” Alexander’s first act on | 
coming to the throne was to expedite the end of the | 
aimless, unpromising war; and on its termination | 
he at once turned his attention to financial and , 
economic matters. The total deficit in the budget | 
for the years 1853-1856 amounted in the aggregate 
to 800,000,000 roubles, which for want of credit 
in foreign markets had to be met entirely by internal | 
loans as well as by a heavy increase of paper cur- | 
rency. The year 1857 added a further deficit of | 
74,000,000 roubles. A prominent official of the Chancery | 
of the Exchequer was sent abroad to obtain an insight | 
into the best system of financing the country ; and his | 
report was accepted as a basis for financial operations. 
The new régime was so far a success that during the 
decade 1866-1876 no loans were made to cover deficits, 
which gradually decreased and finally disappeared in 
1879, when for the first time since the beginning of 
this reign the income exceeded the expenditure by 
84 million roubles. Facilities were introduced for de- 
veloping home and foreign trade. In 1855, the year 
of Alexander’s accession, the export value was | 
39,517,000 roubles ; that of import—72,699,000 roubles. | 
In 1880, the year before the Tsar’s death, the corre- 

sponding figures were 498,672,000 and 622,811,000 
roubles. Railways were multiplied from two lines of 
a combined distance of 937 versts at the beginning of 
the reign to 20,613 versts by the end of 1877. Steam 
navigation both by river and sea was increased through- 
out the empire, and foreign trade received a sudden 
stimulus by the lowering of the customs. tariffs. 
That sweeping reorganisation, the emancipation of | 
the serfs, the oukdz for which was signed 19 Feb- | 
ruary, 1861, was perhaps a premature, ill-defined | 
solution of a momentous question, yet as_ the 
embryo of further social changes premeditated, it was 
an all-convincing evidence of the thoroughness of 
Alexander’s new policy, and of the unwavering sincerity 
of his intentions. It was the refugee Herzen, editor 
of the famous revolutionary journal ‘‘ Koloko]”, pub- 
lished in London, who greeted the whole-hearted — 
reformer with the explicit and pregnant title—the 

Liberator. A direct and a necessary outcome of 

delivering the people from bondage was the institution 

of the Zemstvos or provincial councils composed of | 
noblemen and landowners. These were to form a 

deliberative assembly for inquiring into the needs, and | 
for suggesting the necessary reforms and remedies in | 
the government, of the provinces. And yet another | 
important sequence to the emancipation act appeared | 
in the oukaz of 20 April of the same year, announc- | 
ing trial by jury, and open, magisterial courts of justice. 
The opening sentence of this great oukaz began with 
the Emperor’s solemn declaration that his chief desire 
and aim on mounting the throne of his ancestors was 
that equality, truth and justice should henceforth reign 
in the law courts of his empire. A different, and it 
may be a comparatively less brilliant, yet gladsome | 
ray of enlightenment granted to the educated classes | 
was the special encouragement given to literature. | 
Released from the oppressive restrictions of the previous | 
reign’s censorship, and invigorated by popular enthu- 
siasm, Russian literature had a glorious efflorescence 
in the works of Turgéniev, Dostoyevski, Leo Tolstoy 
and a whole cycle of other gifted writers and poets. 
The works of Gogol appeared for the first time free 
of all previous excisions; and such was the encour- | 
agement given to the press that the number of 
periodicals increased from 195 in 1863 to 531 in 1880. 
A contrarient, discordant note from all Alexander’s 
schemes and theories of humanitarianism was one 
crowning deed of drastic cruelty. This was the 
Act for the Russification of Poland. The harsh and 
mischievous means adopted for the inevitable incor- 
poration of this portion of the empire, which had 
hitherto remained distinctly apart, led to a rebellion in | 
Poland. The violent measures introduced to stamp | 


_vacillating and undetermined. 


_ integration of Denmark. 
| sacrificed his sense of justice and succumbed to his 


out the rebellion led to the resignation of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, brother to the Tsar. In his place 
was appointed the stern, despotic Count Berg with 
the notorious M. N. Mouraviev (afterwards Count 
Mouraviev) as Governor-General of the North-West 
Provinces. The world knows what followed. By his 


_ policy in Poland Alexander plunged into the hands of 


his enemies both at home and abroad. From that period 
unquestionably dates the attitude of suspicion and dis- 
trust with which Europe is still disposed to regard 
everything connected with Russian statecraft. In con- 
trast to the farseeing and fixed purpose of his system 
of home government, Alexander’s foreign policy was 
Several conflicting 
elements appear to have swayed him in his outlook 
abroad. Russia’s moral support—amounting to an 
alliance with France against Austria in the war of 
1859—was speedily exchanged for a mutual under- 
standing on a close rapprochement with Germany. 


| This change of front was occasioned by Alexander's 
_ personal friendship with his 


uncle William 
King of Prussia, and by the smart, energetic and 
shrewd diplomacy of the newly appointed Prussian 
ambassador at the Court of S. Petersburg—Bismarck- 
Schénhausen, who took advantage of Napoleon’s 
equivocal policy to consummate his own deeply-laid 
plans. The immediate consequence of the diplomatic 
intervention of the three Powers on behalf of Poland 
during her subjugation by Russia was a marked 
estrangement of the Russian Court from the 
Courts of London, Paris and Vienna. Then came the 
ominous question of Schleswig-Holstein, which 
Bonaparte at S. Helena had prophesied would be the 
spark to set the whole of Europe on fire, At the 


_ outset Alexander was opposed to Bismarck’s sinister 


overtures, and vehemently protested against the dis- 
Yet here again he soon 


own self-interests and Bismarck’s specious promises. 
The meeting of the three Emperors in Berlin in 1872 
stamps a radical cleavage in Alexander’s foreign policy. 
It led to the revival of the political compact known as 
the Holy Alliance ruptured by the Crimean War. 
Scarcely was the alliance signed by the Prime Ministers 
of the three contracting Powers than a secret agree- 
ment was concluded between Germany and Austria, by 


, which the former undertook to compensate the latter, 


at the expense of Russia on the Balkan Peninsula, for 
her losses of territory in her wars with Germany and 
Italy. The increasing Chauvinistic unrest of the Slav 
aspirations at home urged Alexander to abandon a 
peace policy for one of aggression. But again the 
attempt to reach Byzantium under pretext of protecting 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan proved abortive. 
In 1879 Alexander finding no support from Germany 
and Austria in his Balkan policy, after the Berlin 
Congress, severed his connexion with the Holy Alliance. 
Henceforth we may trace Russia’s steady advances to 
France for friendship and unity, to bridge over the 
chasm of their isolation brought about by the Triple 
Alliance. The rapprochement was at last attained and 
consummated, as we all know, by a formal treaty of 
alliance signed by the two Governments in the following 
reign. 

We have dwelt upon Alexander’s treatment of the 
Poles. Nevertheless one dark shadow in a sovereign’s 
policy cannot with justice be allowed to eclipse a reign 


| of paternal solicitude and goodwill for the people, such 


as is rarely met with in the annals of autocracy. By an 


_ irony of fate those Tsars who have so to speak rammed 


in their reforms with a rod of iron have in the long run 


' made the most lasting and helpful impression upon their 


country, and have died in peace at the zenith of their 
popularity. The Tsar Liberator in his struggles to 
improve the moral and material condition of his people 
suffered sad disappointment and disillusionment, and in 
the end died at the hands of an assassin after no less 
than seven attempts upon his life. Eighty-four years 
have elapsed since the birth of Alexander II. and 
twenty-four since his tragic death, yet up to this 
date there has been no authentic historical record 
given of this memorable reign embracing more 


| than a quarter of a century of Russia’s history. 


The blank has at last been filled by the two 
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bulky volumes now before us. M. Tatistshev—lately | 
financial agent for the Russian Government in London— | 
has founded his work on a careful and conscientious | 
study of all available material, including a considerable 


collection of hitherto inaccessible documents. The 


work has the appearance of being prepared to order | 


and is evidently specially designed for the Russian 
public. But foreign readers will find in it much that 
is new and interesting, particularly in the chapters on 


Alexander’s foreign policy, in which the author shows | 


himself specially competent. Having been a diploma- 
tist in active service his official position enabled him 
to see behind the scenes much more than usually falls 
to the lot of the most astute and perspicacious custodian 
of his Imperial Majesty’s secrets. The style is clear, 
terse, and agreeable, but the frequent absence of year 
dates is an unpleasant drawback. No translation has 


as yet appeared, though an English rendering is, we | 
are told, now in the printer’s hands. In this edition | 
these omissions will perhaps be remedied. The appen- | 


field.” But itis not fair to quote ; the charm of ‘ Birds 
by Land and Sea ” lies in the quiet flow of observation, 
instinct with a humour and gentle beauty all his own; 
as we read we could only wish for a day’s “‘ good hunt- 
ing” with him through some woods we are pleased to 
call cur own, though the rate collector credits them 
_ otherwise. Mr. Boraston’s book is arranged in months ; 
from September to May it deals with the Manchester 
country already mentioned, then the action moves to 
Anglesey, and terns and ringed plovers, oyster-catchers 
and cormorants alternate with the woodland and meadow 
birds to which the earlier chapters are dedicated. The 
fifty-four plates with which the book is adorned are 
most of them beautiful in themselves in addition to thar 
value as records of attitude or nesting habits. You can 
safely put Mr. Boraston’s book on the shelf which holds 
Warde Fowler's ‘* Year with the Birds”. 


BISHOP STUBBS. 


dix in Vol. II. contains copies of private correspon- | 


dence relating to the secret Austro-German Agree- 
ment against Russia, to which allusion has already 
been made. This correspondence is an interesting 


corollary to what has hitherto remained a dark | 


chapter of comparatively recent diplomatic history. 


A BIRD LOVER. 


*“*Birds by Land and Sea.” By J. M. Boraston. 
London: Lane. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


Ou the making of books about birds there is at the 

present time no end; even bird photography, 
which was at first all a wonder and a wild delight, is 
beginning to get a little wearisome. It has in fact 
become a mark of culture to be skilled in bird lore, and 
worthy people get it up as joylessly and conscientiously 
from books and photographs as they do eighteenth- 
century mezzotints or Botticellidrawings. We quarrel 
with no man’s hobbies provided they are hobbies and 
not poses, vagrom enjoyments and not careful genu- 
flexions before the altar of the correct thing ; yet most 
of the books and much of the talk about birds we have 
heard of late have seemed to us anything but the outcome 
of pure delight in the birds for their own sake. We 
have doubted too if any of these books will fulfil their 
ostensible purpose of helping others to see birds; we 
fancied they would make people content with reading 
instead of looking for themselves. 

But how wrong we were in our superior point of 
view we realise on reading Mr. Boraston’s book, for 
he begins by telling us that ‘‘having become so fas- 
cinated by a book upon birds’ eggs I had purchased for 
my small son... 1 set out for the first time to 
observe birds”’. 
the locality was Stretford near Manchester, which to 
our own knowledge was a forlorn and depressed 
debateable land between town and country even 
twenty years ago, but the gods were kind, a gold-crest 
was seen, and one more real naturalist received his 
initiation on that day. 


heart beats and surprises of the true bird lover. We 
may get a taste of Mr. Boraston’s quality from this 
passage about the wood-wren. ‘ He, too, was only a 


passenger, and the next day was gone in search of 


some more sylvan spot than ours; but there is no 
wood where I! shall not find him all the summer 
through—a wandering song in the high tree tops; or 


better still, an anxious loiterer whose innocent arts all | 


but lead me where his mate is nesting on the ground.” 
Or take this passage: ‘‘I . . . was returning after nine 
o'clock by a street—alas ! once a bird and bat-haunted 
lane—which thrust itself out into the fields, like an 
outer tentacle from the body of the village, fast swelling 
to a town, when a sudden clucking overhead announced 
the passage of birds, which had evidently come over 
the fields, and, rising at the long line of houses, passed 
with startled cries over the lighted street into the dark 
fields again beyond. I immediately went back, and a 


It was a September afternoon and | 


For Mr. Boraston is a_ 
naturalist, a naturalist who can write and bring into | 
his book something of the woodland magic of the . 


‘Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, 1825- 
1go1.” Edited by William Holden Hutton. 
London: Constable. 1904. 175. 6d. net. 


T has been said that the modern type of bishop is 
simply and solely the creation of Samuel of Oxford 
and that Stubbs as a most learned historian set himself 
to go behind the tradition—as far behind it as Hugh of 
Lincoln. We think that the parallel would be hard to 
establish except im regard to the possession by both 
prelates of a vein of humour which was apt to find 
vent on occasions which were not convenient. But it 
is impossible to read Mr. Hutton’s tribute to the 
memory of his diocesan without being forcibly reminded 
of the great Caroline divines, profoundly versed in 
history and theology, doctores utriusque juris, men of 
simple lives and homely tastes, and not ashamed of 
old-world loyalty to their anointed Sovereign. William 
Stubbs was the son of a Knaresborough solicitor who 
died in early manhood leaving his family ill provided 
for, and the younger William owed his Oxford educa- 
tion to the good offices of Longley Bishop of Ripon who 
secured for him a servitorship at Christ Church. There he 
spent his undergraduate days in poverty and seclusion, 
but it is to the credit of the ‘‘ House” that men like 
Lord Robert Cecil, Spencer Stanhope, and Kitchin made 
friends with the retiring and somewhat rugged fresh- 
man; and the grim Gaisford so far unbent as to Latinise 
his name into Stobzus, an author who was believed to 
rank second only to Hesychius in the Dean's affections. 
He took a first class in Litera Humaniores and a third 
in mathematics—it would have been a first he used to 
maintain if he had had enough money to buy the books 
—and was immediately elected to a Fellowship at 
Trinity, which he vacated after a couple of years’ 
residence for the college living of Narestock. 

Of Stubbs as an historian, of the ‘‘ Registrum Sacrum”, 
of the prefaces to the Chronicles, of his friendship with 
Freeman and J. R. Green enough has been written. 
The volume before us is perhaps most interesting when 
it deals with the ecclesiastical and conservative side 
of his character, which the stern impartiality and self- 
repression of the historical conscience excluded so care- 
fully from his books. In his first term at Oxford he 
looked on at the break up of the Tractarian phalanx and 
he well remembered the shock to the Church and the 
dismay that followed. He saw from the beginning 
‘*the working of the continuous life of the faithful men 
of the movement”, and ‘‘ amid the influences of his 
undergraduate days he came to realise, in its historical 
and spiritual majesty, the catholic doctrine of the Church 
and to look up to Dr. Pusey as ‘ the Master’”. When 
he returned in 1866 as Regius Professor to an Oxford 
that was temporarily in the hand of the philistine and 
the reformer, it was to range himself with the little 
band of conservative Churchmen who still held together 
under Pusey’s leadership. In the seventeen years that 
elapsed before his appointment to Chester his profound 
learning, his ever-growing reputation and his shrewd 
common sense were invaluable to the struggling 
minority, and by 1884 the tide had turned and the re- 


action set in. 
few minutes later heard the first cry of the corncrake, | 
to which a second bird responded from a more distant | 


It was only at the very end of this period that his. 
efforts ‘‘to impress upon the public the true position 
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and claims of the Church of England” found proper 
scope in the preparation of the five appendices to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Early in the inquiry he perceived that from a 
body composed of such heterogeneous material no sub- 
stantial agreement capable of bearing fruit in legisla- 
tion could be expected. Still at least it would be 
possible to collect some sound historical information. 
‘*Dr. Stubbs saw where his duty lay. It was to so 
clearly express the historical position of the Church of 
England in relation to the State that there should be no 
excuse in later days for the extraordinary blunders of 
which otherwise well-instructed men had in recent years 
been guilty.” And slowly and surely the fruits of his 
labour and erudition have passed into the common 
stock of knowledge and have served to enlighten 
statesmen as well as ordinary folk as to the constitu- 
tional history of the oldest of our institutions. 

Stubbs had no love for the ‘‘ gentlemen of the long 
robe” and he complains that ‘‘ there were too many 
lawyers on the Commission to allow anything like 
a philosophical or even a statesmanlike plan to be 
passed”. The other great ecclesiastical inquiry in 
which he figured, the Bishop of Lincoln’s trial, filled 
him with abhorrence from beginning to end, though he 
freely placed his learning and his judgment at the dis- 
posal of the Archbishop and his brother assessors. 

On the Episcopal Bench he displayed qualities which 
had been little suspected. As a Yorkshireman he had 
known the work of Dr. Hook at Leeds and the parochial 
side of the Church revival in the North, while at Nare- 
stock and at Cholderton he had learnt the practical 
duties of a parish priest. He was a plain, forcible 
preacher, generous and kindly to the clergy, and un- 
ceasing in that serving of tables which is required of 
a modern bishop. His published addresses to ordina- 
tion candidates reveal depths of spirituality which are 
in strong contrast with the conventional view of his 
character. The mistake of his life was the translation: 
from Chester where he could live in his own homely 
way to Oxford and Cuddesdon. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners would not consent to the sale of that most 
inconveniently situated palace and Stubbs found himself 
not only ‘‘overcoachmanned and overbutlered”, but 
seven miles from the nearest railway station. 

The book abounds with specimens of the Bishop’s 
humour and repartee in prose and verse, both old and 
new. It was a “‘saving grace” undoubtedly, but we 
are tempted to sympathise sometimes with the weaker 
brethren who were bewildered if not shocked. A con- 
temporary of his on the Bench once received an anony- 
mous letter ‘‘ Don’t ask foolish riddles at the dinner 
table”, we wonder if Stubbs ever received a similar 
communication. Mr. Hutton would have done better, 
we think, to curtail the bulk of letters which deal with 
the minutiz of historical criticism. There is a reference 
moreover to an eminent civil servant, still alive, which 
ought never to have passed the censor. And however 
deeply the iron of Jowett may have entered into his 
soul we do not think the Bishop would have permitted 
the allusion to ‘‘ Balliolised idiots” to meet any eye 
but that of his immediate correspondent. 


THE DOCTRINE OF VITALISM. 


‘The Chemical Synthesis of Vital Products.” By R. 
Meldola. Vol. I. London: Arnold. 1904. 215. net. 


()XE of the controversies which cuts deep into the 

very foundations of modern science, one of those 
perennial questions which constantly reappear under 
new disguises, a problem perhaps hopeless of solution 
which yet in some of its aspects becomes an ethical 
or even a political battle-ground, is that known as the 
doctrine of ‘‘Vitalism”. Do living things, as we 
should now say, does the living cell, possess some 
power of creation which is not merely more or less 
skilful, but is wholly different in kind, from the forces 
we can bring into play in our laboratories? Is there a 
‘* vital force”, or as we may prefer to put it, a power 
of directing the flow of energy which is alone possessed 
by living protoplasm? On this point a survival of the 
wisdom of the early world is preserved for us in the 
nursery game division of things into ‘‘ animal, vegetable 


or mineral”’, and even the first generation of chemists 
regarded the operations of animals and plants as 
beyond the possibility of reproduction in their labora- 
tories. Consequently Wohler’s synthesis of urea in 
1828 came as something of a shock to current opinion, 
and has ever since been regarded as marking an epoch 
in the progress of chemistry. Here was an undoubted 
‘*organic ” substance, hitherto only known as an excre- 
tion from the animal body, readily prepared from other 
substances with no claims to be regarded as “‘ vital 
products”. Into the territory thus opened up by 
Wohler later explorers have made astonishing inroads. 
Artificial dye stuffs like alizarin have replaced the 
natural article from the madder fields of France and 
Algeria, just as the synthetic indigo from the Rhine 
factories is pushing out the product of our planters 
in Behar; scents like vanillin or the oil of bitter 
almonds are now laboratory products on a commercial 
scale, other bodies like the citric acid of our oranges 
and lemons or camphor can be formed by artificial 
methods but at a cost much exceeding the natural 
article. Of course the artificial bodies we are speaking 
of are not in any sense imitations or substitutes, they 
are identical with the natural products and can only 
be distinguished from them, if at all, by the different 
impurities which usually accompany the two kinds of 
material. 

In the book before us, the first of two volumes pro-- 
mised, Professor Meldola has begun the great task of 
collecting together an account of all the substances 
occurring in animals or plants which have been thus 
synthetically built up in the laboratory. He begins 
with a brief sketch of the natural sources of the body 
and then describes in outline its synthesis, with copious 
references to the original papers. The result is a work 
of reference which could only have been compiled by 
one who like Professor Meldola has for years been 
working in the field of organic synthesis and at the 
same time has always been watching with sympathy 
the efforts made to elucidate the mechanism of vital 
phenomena. Professor Meldola intends his book for 
the ‘‘ bio-chemists ”*—the botanists, the physiologists, 
the agricultural chemists, the technologists like brewers 
—all the men who are concerned in one form or another 
with chemical changes brought about by the living 
cell. Of the technical excellence of the book we need 
not here speak ; of greater general interest perhaps are 
Professor Meldola’s introductory chapters, in which he 


. discusses a little the trend of bio-chemistry and in par- 


ticular this question of “‘vitalism”. He points out 
that although we may reproduce the products of the 
plant or the animal in our laboratories, and though we 
can show that animals and plants are in every way 
comparable with other machines in their transformations 
of energy and matter, we have not yet succeeded in 
reproducing their methods in our laboratories. We 
can arrive at indigo by ways of our own, but we have 
not the least idea of the route followed by the plant 
except that it is a very different one, and some of the 
commonest vital processes such as the transformation 
by every green leaf of carbonic acid and water in sun- 
light into starch and oxygen we are entirely unable to 
imitate. Vitalism will creep in again, however much it 
seems to run contrary to the whole trend of our scientific 
experience. Professor Meldola is no believer in vital- 
ism, he seems indeed in his preface to have reached 
that larger scepticism which is content to have no final 
hypothesis at all, when he writes: ‘*‘ But although the 
doctrine of a special ‘ vital force ’ has received its death- 
blow at the hands of modern science, and although 
there is no warrant for the belief that the physics or 
chemistry of animals and plants is ultra-scientific, yet 
it must not be lost sight of that the synthetic possi- 
bilities of the living organism have brought us face to 
face with modes of chemical action of which we are as 
yet profoundly ignorant. Those who consider that 
the triumphs of chemical synthesis have finally disposed 
of Vitalism in any form will do well to bear in mind 
that, until the chemist has shown that his synthetical 
methods are identical with Nature’s methods, there is 
just as much scope for endeavouring to penetrate the 
chemical vital mysteries as there was in the days 
when it was believed that every ‘organic’ compound 
required an animal or plant for its production.” The 
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debate will probably be eternal, like that other one on 
‘« Fate, foreknowledge, free will absolute ”, which indeed 
may be regarded as a necessary corollary. Professor 
Meldola’s part is to recall the disputants from talk, 
however stimulating, to work. 


NOVELS. 


** His Young Importance.” By Ralph Harold Bretherton. 
London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 


It may be that the author of this book possesses 
genuine insight into the workings of the child mind. 
But however valuable psychologically the analysis of a 
boy’s mental processes may be there can be no doubt 


that they do not make interesting reading and are not | 


good materials for a story. The author is very careful 
to explain that ‘‘ his young importance” is not a prig, 
but all the same we cannot imagine any quite healthy- 
minded boy acting and thinking in the way that is 
represented. Only a very self-conscious young person 
could spend his day seeking distress in order to relieve 
it and thus satisfy his heroic mood, and in the end be 
very angry because he found all his friends so irri- 
tatingly happy. The best chapter in the book is the 
first which describes the relationship of mother and 
son. The extraordinary sensation which a loving 
mother’s care can arouse in a sensitive boy’s mind is ad- 
mirably described. He feels in some dim fashion that 
his mother deprives him of much that is pleasant and 


enjoyable in his life, and he comes to resent this silent | 


intrusion, this unexpressed demand that she makes 
upon him. ‘* Not that he expected her to scold him ; 
she rarely did that; but she required such a high 
standard of conduct from him. He could not remember 
that she had ever asked him to improve his manners ; 
but she seemed silently to demand of him that he 
should be a far better boy than it was at all comfortable 
to be. To her he traced all his uneasiness of mind, 
and the missing of a thousand little happinesses. So 
many unpleasant things had to be done for her sake 
and so many pleasant things avoided for the same 
reason. Her relationship to him made her a tyrant over 
him.” 


** The King’s Scarlet.” By Horace Wyndham. London: 
Brown, Langham. igo5. 6s. 

A story which deals in a definite and accurate way 
with a practical subject such as finance, or mining, 
horse-racing, or, as in this instance, soldiering has 
always a greater chance of success than a mere love- | 
story or tale of ‘‘ social” interest, provided the writer 
thoroughly understands his subject, and knows how to 
make his hero’s doings engrossing. Though Mr. , 
Wyndham has very little idea of plot, and but slight 
pretension to literary skill, his account of the soldiering | 
experiences of Nugent Lane a ‘‘ gentleman-private” is | 
an interesting piece of work. He describes vividly | 
and realistically the discomfort and miseries of life | 
in the ranks, for one unused to hardship—the malice | 
and jealousy of non-commissioned officers, the occa- 
sional injustice of superior officers, the difficulties of 
obtaining a fair hearing when accused of some infrac- 
tion of military discipline. Of actual fighting there is 
little said in ‘‘ The King’s Scarlet”, and it seems un- 
necessarily hard that Nugent Lane after coming | 
courageously and successfully through all his trials 
should have been killed in his first engagement. 


*“*By What Authority?” By Robert Hugh Benson. 
London : Isbister. 1905. 6s. 

With a better sense of proportion and a less high- 
flown and elaborate style, Mr. Benson would have | 
produced a really powerful and convincing historical 
novel. His eloquent defence of sixteenth-century 
papistry, and his terrible indictment of the treacherous | 
malignant methods of Elizabeth and her councillors 
towards ‘‘recusants”, would be more forcible if ex- | 
pressed with less gushing enthusiasm and obvious | 
partiality for his cause, and if his reasoning were of a | 
less emotional and sentimental character. A novel is | 
not a manual of devotion, and Mr. Benson gives far | 
too much space to the spiritual experiences of his 
characters, and to long dissertations which though 


admirable in themselves are out of place in a story. 
The tone also is too consistently mournful, and we 
could well ‘have spared some of the torture-chamber 
references. But in spite of its faults of exuberance 
and sentimentality, ‘‘ By What Authority?” is a re- 
markable novel, full of genuine learning, its characteri- 
sation strong and clearly defined ; and its sincere and 
devout spirit must impress even those who cannot agree 
with its tendencies. 


‘*The Soldier of the Valley.” By Nelson Lloyd. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 
The soldier of the title is a young man, Mark Hope, 


_ who left his rural home in America to fight in Cuba and 


returned a few months later, minus a leg, to take up a 
position as village schoolmaster. Mark and his brother 
Tim live together and both fall in love with a winsome 
young woman who is also the object of the affectionate 
adoration of two or three other men. Tim finds out 
that his brother is in love with Mary and so goes off 
quietly as clerk to New York, where he pretends to 
have found another charmer. Then the old saying 
about the power of propinquity in matters of the heart 
is illustrated and in the end both of the brothers are 
‘**left”. The author has a neat manner in characterising 
his country folk, and has written a quietly interesting 
story. 


PLACE BOOKS. 
‘Juniper Hall.” By Constance Hill. London: Lane. 1904. 


21s. 

Juniper Hall is more than a beautiful place ; it is-a locus. 
One can quote no society in England quite comparable with 
the French émigrés and their English friends who gathered 
there in the early days of the French Revolution. Fanny 
Burney met there M. d’Arblay and perhaps more than any 
other Englishwoman of her time she had the natural qualities 
which went to the making of the society in the French salon 
at its best. Miss Hill has on the whole been quite successful 
in making the place and the people “consent to mutual rela- 
tion”, thanks to some new and delightfully typical letters 
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reader” for the lapses in Miss Burney’s grammar? He will | 
most enjoy them. There is also an unpublished portrait of | 
Miss Burney. Indeed the book has unusual qualities in its 
genre. There is a good deal of research both in the illustra- 
tions and the tale ; and except for some unnecessary delay in | 
bringing the society from France to the Surrey house there is 
little padding or aimless admiration. The society is allowed | 
to speak in its own words, though now and again in simple | 
‘letters we should have been glad if the French had been given 
instead of the English version. 


“Memorials of Old Devonshire.” Edited by F. J. Snell. 
London: Bemrose. 1904. 15s. net. 


This volume has a failing common to its series—it is not a 
connected story, but simply a collection of papers strung loosely | 
together. Moreover it is surely priced somewhat too highly at | 
fifteen shillings, considering the amount of matter, and the fact | 
that the illustrations are merely photographs of varying merit 
reproduced in half-tone. The articles are usually interesting 
and there is the warmth of county feeling about several of | 
them. An informed paper on the “Old Inns and Taverns of | 
Exeter” is from the pen of the late Mr. R. Dymond. Un- 
fortunately scarcely anything of interest or beauty in architec- 
ture remains about the Exeter inns. We think, however, some | 


description might well have been given in this or another paper | 
of Moll’s Coffee House, one of the most beautiful old houses in | 
the town. The borough of Tiverton is dealt with in a special | 
chapter. But neither here nor in any other part of the volume 
is there a reference to Palmerston as its Member, and his | 
almost matchless retort to his heckler, the local butcher: “ Why | 
don’t you bring in a Reform Bill?” “Because we’re not | 
geese” is only equalled by Disraeli’s “I stand on my head”, 
A pleasant chapter in this book is the Rev. Prebendary | 
Granville’s “The Grenvilles: a Race of Fighters”. Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright holds forth with spirit on “ Gallant Plymouth | 
Hoe” ; and there is an admirable photograph of the Hoe from 
drawing. 


“ Memorials of Old Herefordshire.” Edited by Rev. Compton 
Reade. ‘London: Bemrose. 1905. 155. net. 


The book has the same virtues and faults as others of the | 
series. The division of the work into compartments has en- | 
sured a high level of specialist precision, but deprived the book, | 
as a book, of the charm that might belong to it. Often too | 
little space has been given to one department. In the account © 
‘of the old castles and manors we should have liked to see much | 
more detailed examination and also more bibliographic detail. | 
This department of the county history is of special importance | 
in-reference to the Border wars. The famous defence of some | 
of the manors in the Civil War could not, of course, have been | 
given at length, but in the brief allusions, as later in the volume | 
in the short histories of families, some fuller notes of the 
sources of information would be of great value both to historians 
and Herefordshire people specially concerned. The editor's 
historical introduction is concise and well devised. 


“A History of Dagenham in the County of Essex.” By J. P. | 
Shawcross. London: Skeffington. [904. 6d. 


This is a solid bit of parish history, which grew naturally and 
therefore well out of a list of vicars of the village which Mr. | 
Shawcross compiled some years ago for a local magazine. | 
Dagenham is one of the unhappy suburban villages which is 
being sucked into the vortex of London ; and in a few years | 
‘its green sward and happy lanes will disappear for ever. Only 
those who have some acquaintance with that woeful penumbral 
zone that lies between London and the country-side may recog- 
nise the sadness of Dagenham’s fate ; the London suburb—a 
Brixton or a Tulse Hill—is beautiful to look at and live in 
compared with the doomed fringe just without the suburb, the 
fringe of rhubarb and cabbage fields, and melancholy elms and 
‘battered outhouses and rubbish heaps. Mr. Shawcross’ work 
is not for “ the general reader”, but it is of strong local interest. 
‘It is carefully written and scholarly. 


“Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish.” By Robert Hudson. 
London: Methuen. 1904. 15s. 


The wills, leases, registers, and other such records out of | 
which this Memoria] is put together though from a single | 
parish are of unusual historical value. The records of Lulworth, | 
:a parish in the middle of the Forest of Arden, go back to 1190, 
and where the record is one of names a good deal may be 
extracted. “We have not in the parish”, Mr. Hudson wrote, 
“one single landowner whose name goes back a century, while 
of the labouring class we have several who bear names, and © 
those not common names, which have appeared steadily and 
without intermission in the parish register for well nigh the | 
whole term of its existence”. Among names of Shakespeare’s | 
period appears “Salathiel Saxspor”, a curious form of the 
name. Among the most interesting documents is a notice sent 
to the parish about the declaring of “concealed lands”, by 
which is meant the property confiscated at the dissolution of 
the monasteries, 


of Fanny Burney and others, including Dr. Burney, Edmund |“ York: the Story of its Walls, Bars and Castles.” By T. P. 
Burke, and Arthur Young. But why apologise to “the literary | 


Cooper. London: Elliot Stock. 1905. Ios. 6d. net. 


_In spite of the great number of books devoted to local 
history that have been published of late years—few branches of 
literature have received more attention within the last twenty 


| years—there is still an abundance of unpublished records for 


those who have the time and patience for the search. Mr. 
T. P. Cooper, who is known in Yorkshire as the author of a 
careful book on the City inns and signs, has discovered a good 
deal of new and entertaining matter ; and his work is sure 
to be appreciated locally. He has drawn extensively from the 
State Papers, Patent and Close Rolls, preserved at the Record 
Office ; and manages to throw some new light on the Anglo- 
Saxon period. His story of the walls of York is well told. 


“Murray’s Small Classical Atlas.” Edited by G. B. Grundy. 
Murray. 1904. 6s. 


It is quite certain that classical atlases for schools have been 


| miserably inefficient ; and Mr. Grundy seems to us to have 
| succeeded in making good some of the principal deficiencies. 


The colour system of contour, as on some of the ordnance 
maps, is a great improvement and gives every map an appear- 
ance of cleanness and clearness. Perhaps Mr. Grundy also 
shows a personal sense of perspective in giving, in comparison 
with the usual proportion, much space to the Roman Empire 


| as such at different periods. Geographically at any rate Greece 


is a small affair. The evil of smallness, necessary in an atlas 
of this quality, is most apparent in the plans of battlefields, to 
which two pages are devoted. They are little help to the 
understanding of the positions. 


ERRATUM.—In the article on Episcopal State in the 


| SATURDAY REVIEW of 7 January by an oversight the expendi- 


ture on stable account in the Bishop of London’s balance-sheet 


| was stated as £1,618 odd, which is the total of the garden 


and stable account together; the amount should have been 
£895 os. 4d. It will be seen that this decrease only strengthens 
the position taken in the article. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58, 
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SALE: BY AUCTION. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
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NEWNES' LIBRARY OF THE APPLIED “0 STRAND, W.C., ee » W., LONDON 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


POLLO THEATRE. _ Sole Proprietor, HENRY 


LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. Mr. GreorcE 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at VERONIQUE. Matinée 


| every Saturday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. AtrReD Evrr, Manager. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


_ EDUCATION. 


READING SCHOOL. 
Founded by Henry VII., 1485; Re-organised as a First Grade Public School, 1869. 
RE-OPENS : WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th. 

(Eight Boarding Houses.) 
For Prospectus apply to the Rev. the Head Master. 


READING SCHOOL J UNIOR SCHOOL. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head Master, 
H. DIEMER, Esq., M.A., Southern Hill, Reading. 
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NOW READY, 6d. net, the JANUARY 5 


Number of THE BOOK MONTHLY, a. 
beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 


and Magazine for everybody interested | 


in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which the present “slump” in English 
poetry is to be traced to its true, if 
hitherto unsuspected, source. Order 
from your bookseller or newsagent, or 
from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


THE WOLHUTER GOLD MINES, 
Limited. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ended 
3ist October, 1904. 


To be submitted at the Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, to 
be held in the Board Room, Exploration Buildings, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, 
the 14th December, 1904, at 4 P.M. 


To the Shareholders, THE WotnutTer Gotp Mines, Lrp. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Seventh get, accompanied 
by the Reports of the Consulting Eng and h ,»and the Balance-Sheet 
and Financial Statements showing the Company's position as at 31st October, 1904. 


PROPERTY.—There has been no change during the year in the Company's 
pepe holding, which remains as follows :— 
Mynpacht and Claims equal in area to é 163°0264 Claims. 
Bewaarplaatsen and Water-right equal in area to.. 164465 45 


179°4729 Claims. 


MINING OPERATIONS. —The Manager's Report gives full particulars of the 
further d Pp work accc hed during the past year. 

In the deep level section of in mine, 4,790 feet have been developed during 
the past year, whilst in the mynpacht section 5,627 feet of development have to be 
reported. 

MILLING.—The full capacity of 100 stamps was reached in November, 1903, 
since when that number of stamps have been in full work. 175,517 tons of ore were 
milled during the year, and aoa yielding an average recovery of only 6’09 dwts. 
per ton, or 25s. 6°§5d. wd ton, left a profit of 2s. 6’94d. per ton, or £23,146 5%. 8d. 
as working costs were brought down to 22s. 11°61d. per ton. 


FINANCIAL.—The Appropriaticn Account submitted may be summarised in 
the following manner, viz. :— £ P £ 
s. d. s. d. 


Debit Balance brought forward at 1st November, 1903 39,435 17 4 
Auditors’ Fees for previous aa and Interest = 
during the past year .. ° oe ee 8,059 19 9 
38,505 17 1 
Less— 
Profit on Working during twelve months, from 
1st November, 1902, to 31st October, 1904 -- 23,145 5 8 
Freight Rebate on Gold Shipments - Rent 
Revenue .. ee oe es 1,352 17 10 
24,499 3 6 


Leaving a Debit Balance to be carried forward .. oe & 


The Capital Expenditure during the past year has been as follows :— 


& 
uildings.. ee oe ee ee oe 479 15 
Machinery ‘and Plant . ee oe oe om 
Shafts ee oe ee oe ee 3,790 13 10 
Mine Development. ee ee oe ee oe oe oe 14,378 8 10 
Dams and Reservoirs .. ee ee eo eo 104 0 0 
Live Stock, Vehicles, Furniture, &e. ae os 243 3 2 
Share Account, Chamber Labour Importation Agency, 

Limited es oe oe ee ee 1,218 0 


23,212 12 8 


Less— 
Amount contributed on account of the beans Otome, 
since recovered oe ee 1,000 0 
£22,212 12 8 
Your Directors deemed it advisable to push on vi with devel 


as to prove a ienqer er area of your property, and it will oy ‘seen that development 
and shaft sinking have absorbed £18,169 2s. 8d. out of the total capital expenditure 
of £22,212 12s. 3d__ This policy has proved to be successful (vide the Manager's 
Report), but in Ghee the profits made on working have been more than counter- 
balanced. It is hc ped that capital expenditure will shortly be considerably cur- 
tailed, and the financial position gradually improved. 


Your Commen, © in common with most others on these fields, enrolled itself as a 


importation of Chinese labour, and subscribed for 2,030 Shares of £3 each, upon 
which calls amounting to 12s. per Share have been levied, entailing an expenditure 
of £1,218. It is not, however, proposed to substitute Chinese for African la 
upon your property fo or the present. 
STAFF.—Your ay ee are due to Mr. S. C. Thomson, the Consulti: 
Engineer, Mr. A. Robertson, the Manager, and to his staff for the able a: 


| zealous manner in which they have carried out their duties during the past year. 


of Mines Labour Agency, Ltd., in connexion with the | 


DIRECTORATE. —In terms of the compen s Articles of Association, all your 
Directors retire from office, but, —% “ss they offer themselves for re-election. 
The retiring Directors are Messrs. C . S. Goldmann, - Dawe, J. Berlein, 

. Currey, Francis Drake, R. W. Schumacher, W. T. Graham and ‘Sir George 
‘arrar. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE.—You will be asked to pass the customary resolu- 
tion for the special remuneration of the Finance Committee of your Board. 

AUDITORS.—The retiring Auditors are Messrs. G. Hesse and A. Eckart- 
Beckmann. In the absence of Mr. G. Hesse, on leave, his duties have been 
completed by Mr. H. J. Macrae, who has signed the Financial Statements on his 
behalf. The retiring Auditors are eligible, and offer themselves for re-election, 
You will be asked to appoint Auditors for the current year, and to fix the remunera- 
tion for past services. 

We are, Gentlemen, obediently yours, 
E. HENEAGE (Acting Chairman), H. C. BOYD, J. H. RYAN, 
H. D. SOLOMON, S. C. BLACK, F. DRAKE, W. T. GRAHAM, 
and R. GOLDMANN (Directors). 


Johannesburg, 3rd December, 1904. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st October, 1904. 


To Capital— 
215,000 Shares at £4 Sterling each, fully-paid .. 860,000 0 o 


Creditors - 
Native Wages, Trade Accounts, &c., outstanding 
Sundry Shareholders— 
Unclaimed Dividends: 
Wolhbuter Gold Company, 
Dividend No. m 
The Wolhuter Gold Mines, Limited 
Dividend No. 1 oe ee 29 6 
Dividend No.2 .. eo oe oe 
Dividend No.4 .«. oo ee oe 27 8 
_ 328 7 6 


14,566 0 10 


° 
UU 


National Bark of South Africa, Limited— 


Overdraft Current Account .. ee ee 115,387 12 7 
Contingent Liabilities on Share ‘Account— 
Witwatersrand Native — Association, Limited— 
406 Shares at 8s. per Sha -- 162 8 o 
Chamber of Mines ‘Agency, 
Limited—2,030 Shares at 4€s. per Share ee 4872 0 0 
45,034 8 
£990,282 
‘ 
Cr. 
By Property— 


Mining Claims, Mynpachts and Water eee 611,151 18 10 

Less received from Meyer and Charlton G. M. C 
Limited, for sale of 7°9685 Claims eo oe ” 105,000 oo 
506, 151 18 10 


Buildings ee 26,909 17 0 
Machinery ont Plant, in: uding “Cyanide and 
Slime Plants . ee 160,343 6 6 
Mine Development os 156,344 I 2 
Main Vertical Shaft .. ee os ee 585389 3 
East Incline Shaft oe ee «15,7904 15 7 
Main Incline Shaft .. oe ++ 22,408 19 0 
West Incline Shaft -- ee oe a98 9 2 
Mill Snaft oe ee 197 22 8 
246,815 16 3 
Dams and Reservoirs .. os oe eo oo 2 
Railway Coal Siding .. oo oe ee oo 3320 © 8 
Surface Fencing.. ee oe Ss o 
11,899 
Live Stock, Vehicles and Harness .. 429 0 5 
875 4 2 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Associaticn, Ltd. 
— 406 Shares of £1 each, 12s. paid and 25s. per 
Share deposit for boys ee 7st 20 
Chamber of Mines Lsheer Importation ‘Agency, 
Ltd., Shares—2,030 Shares of £3 each, 12s. paid 1,218 9 o 
1,969 2 
Bearer Share Warrants oe se 796 5 6 
Gold Insurance (paid in madvance) « oe z2 6 6 
Sundry Debtors.. oe oe 4m 2 4 
Stores on Hand .. eo 8 
11,984 14 6 
Gold Consignment Account— 
Gold in transit 8,146 3 8 
Unclaimed Dividend Account — 
Standard Bank of S. A., Ltd., London 23314 6 
Do. do. do. Johannesburg. 7413 0 
328 7 6 
Cash— 
At Mine Office oe 773 12 3 
Parr's Bank, Ltd., ee 3 °5 
8sr 15 
Balance— 
Appropriation Account 14,006 13 7 
£990,282 


E. HENEAGE, Acting Chairman. 
H. C. BOYD, W. T. GRAHAM, Directors. 
H. G. L. PANCHAUD, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the 
Wolhuter Gold Mines, Limited, for the year ended 31st October, 1904, and that 
the Balance Sheet and Appropriation Account represent a true and correct state- 
ment of the Company’s ‘aftairs on that date. 

A. ECKART-BECKMANN, 
H. J. MACRAE, } Auditors, 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Johannesburg, 24th November, 1904. 
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14 January, 1905 


THE VEREENIGING ESTATES, 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


To be submitted at the Sixth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders to be held at the 
Company’s Offices, Hatherley Buildings, Johannesburg, on Wednesday, the Ist day of 


February, 1905, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Your Directors beg to submit their Sixth Annual Report and | 


Balance-Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for the period 
ist May, 1903, to 30th September, 1904. These Accounts 
have been duly audited and the Auditors Certificate is 
attached. 
CAPITAL. 

The Capital of your Company is unchanged and stands at 
£730,580, the whole of which has been issued. The debentures 
are also unaltered and remain at £30,400. 


PROPERTY. 

No change has taken place in the property of your Company 
since the last Report was issued. The acreage owned by 
your Company is 126,691 acres, of which 49,062 acres are 
situated in the Transvaal and 77,629 in the Orange River 
Colony. This is equal to an area of 197°9 square miles, of 
which over 97,000 acres or 151°5 square miles are of coal 
formation. 

OPERATIONS. 

The profit in the working operations of your Company during 
the period under review amounts to £20,712 8s. sterling. This 
amount has been added to the balance of £89,958 11s. 11d. 
sterling, previously standing at credit of the Profit and Loss 
Account, and this credit balance is thus increased to the sum of 
£110,670 19s. 11d. sterling. The Directors have followed their 
previous policy of making substantial writings off and the above 
credit balance is clear of these depreciations. 


MINES. 

During the period under review a change has taken place in 
the Management at the Mines. Mr. W. R. Wilson is no longer 
the General Manager, and has been replaced by Mr. W. Owen 
Jones at the Central Mine and Mr. James Hunter at the Cornelia 
Mine. The work at these two Mines has resulted in the ex- 
traction and sale of 407,747 tons of coal. The output has 
increased and the cost of production has been substantially 
reduced. Inthe month of August, 1904, the coal output and 
sales reached a total of 30,331 tons for that month. 


COAL SALES. 
Your Directors are able to arrange for satisfactory sales of 
all the coal which your mines can produce. 


COAL CONTRACTS. 
_ Your Directors have tendered for the supply of coal to the 
Cape Government Railways during the year 1905, and they 
have reason to believe that a satisfactory Coal Contract will be 
obtained. 


FARMING AND ESTATE OPERATIONS. 

* The Board is still continuing its efforts towards the re- 
settlement and re-stocking of the Company’s large Estate. 
Many of the fences, beacons, and buildings destroyed during 
the War have been replaced, and others have been erected. 
This work takes time and money, but the results so far have 
been very satisfactory. The Estate is being gradually re- 
stocked and re-settled and the revenues derived from it show 
a substantial increase. The profit from this source amounts 
to £10,344 Ios. gd. sterling, as against £3,362 12s. 9d., the 
profit derived from this source as shown in the Accounts last 
submitted to you. 


TREE PLANTATIONS. 

This branch of your Company’s operations is being ex- 
tended. The Maccauvlei plantation, which stood in the Books 
last year at £30,182 os. 7d. sterling, now stands at the sum of 
£33491 2s. 11d. sterling. The Board has continued its policy 
in regard to this asset—namely, to take it into account only at 
the actual cash cost and not to appreciate or write it up in any 
way. Aslarge numbers of the trees are rapidly approaching 
the stage when it is anticipated that they will be profitably 
sold for mining and other timber, the actual cash value of the 
plantations must be taken to be many times the sum spent on 
them. The total number of trees in the plantations is 
2,372,728, of which 845,120 are Oak trees and the others con- 
sist principally of various kinds of Pines and other trees suit- 
able for timber. 

RAILWAYS. 

The Branch Line of Railway, Vereeniging— Western Rand— 
Johannesburg, is practically completed and will be open for 
traffic at an early date. This Railway will bring your Coal 
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Mines into more direct contact with the large Coal consumers 
on the Western Rand Mines. 


VEREENIGING BRICK AND TILE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Your Directors have for some time past had under considera+ 
tion the question of working the valuable deposits of the various 
clays on the Estate on a larger and more profitablescale. _ As 
you are aware, these clays are of great variety and suitable for 
the production not only of rougher classes of goods but also of 
all such finer goods as are used in the building and other 
kindred trades in South Africae With this ohject in view a 
separate Company, called “The Vereeniging Brick and Tile 
Company, Limited,” was formed in Johannesburg on the 
15th day of September, 1903, and this Company was duly 
registered with limited liability in Pretoria on the 23rd day of 
September, 1903. This Company has a nominal Share Capital 
of £25,000 sterling im which your Company holds ‘22,500 fully 
paid shares of the nominal vaiue of £1 sterling each, subscribed 
for at par. The capital of this Company has been utilised for 
the purchase of the required machinery and the erection of 
up-to-date works. These are now practically completed, and 
the Company will at an early date be in a position to produce 
up to its full capacity. In the meantime certain trial burnings 
have been made and the pipes and other goods produced have 
stood tests which are of a very satisfactory character indeed. 
Suitable contracts have been made between your Company and 
the Vereeniging Brick and Tile Company, Limited, for the 
payment of proper royalties by the latter Company to your 
Company on all such clays as are taken from your Estate. 
Your Directors anticipate that substantial profits will accrue to 
your Company from its participation in this new Company. 


WITWATERSRAND BEDS. 

In a Geological Report dated the 15th April, 1903, with Plan 
attached and made by Dr. F. H. Hatch the following statement 
occurs :— 

“The Witwatersrand Beds do not outcrop on the 
Vereeniging Estates,but there is strong presumptive evidence 
that they underlie the Karoo formation on some of the more 
southern farms.” 

The Report and Plan in question were attached to the last 
report of the Directors submitted to you in general meeting on 
the 25th November, 1903. They are of sufficient importance 
to warrant their being again attached hereto for easier reference. 
This important question has received the attention of your 
Board, and, after due investigation by Dr. F. H. Hatch, the Board 
decided to put down a Borehole on your Estate with a view of 
either striking the Witwatersrand Banket Beds in question or 
in the alternative obtaining such geological data as would lead 
to these Banket Beds being so found. A suitable Boring Con- 
tract has been entered into and the Borehole will be started 
very shortly. The information given by this Borehole will be 
watched with careful attention and the results obtained will be 
communicated to you in due course. The Directors are, with 
you, fully alive to the great importance of the work to be done 
in this direction. 

DIRECTORS. 

In terms of the Company’s Articles of Association, Messrs- 
Isaac Lewis and Hugh Crawford, two of the Company’s 
Directors, retire by rotation. They are eligible for re-election. 


AUDITOR. 

The present Auditor of the Company is Mr. John 
Mackillican, who retires, but ofiers himself for re-election. 
You are requested to fix the remuneration for the audit of the 
Accounts for the past period and to appoint an Auditor for the 
ensuing year. 

J. N. DE JONGH, Chairman. 

E. J. S BOLTON, } 

EMRYS EVANS, 

S. MARKS, 
JOHANNESBURG, 29th November, 1904. 


Directors. 


Complete copies containing Plans and a Report on a Geo- 
logical Survey by Fredk. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S.. 
M. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. Min. Met., may be obtained at 
the London Office, Threadneedle House, 28 and 3 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. ; 
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Applications will be Received in Johannesburg, London, Berlin, and Paris, on TUESDAY, the 17th day 


of January, 1905, from ro A.M. till 4 P.M., when the Lists will Close. 


West Rand Gonsolidated Mines 


LIMITED. 


(Registered under Transvaal Law.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £1,525,000, 


In 1,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and 25,000 Deferred 
Shares of £1 each. 
1,175,964 Ordinary Shares have been allotted, fully paid, to the 
Vendors ; 
250,000 Ordinary Shares have b2en subseribed at £2 per Share ; 
74,036 Ordinary Shares are in reserve. 


1,500,000 Total Ordinary Share Capital. 


THE GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 


are authorised to INVITE OF FERS of PURCHASE for 520,000 of the ISSUED 
ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each, 


at the price of £2 2s. 6d. per Share, payable as follows: 
10s, on Application ; £1 ras. 6d. on Delivery 
(not earlier than the end February a/c, 1905). 


Directors. 


GEORGE ALBU, Chairman, | Representing the General Mining and Finance 
LEOPOLD ALBU, ‘orporation, Limited. 
CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMANN, | Representing Messrs. S. Neumann & 
ALPHONSE REYERSBACH, Company. 
AMANDUS BRAKHAN, Representing A. Goerz & Company, Limited. 

ULIUS FRIEDLANDER, Repuecution Messrs. J. & A. Friedlander, 

OHN JOLLY, Representing Mr. R. R. Hollins and Mr. J. S. Curtis. 


London Committee. 


LEOPOLD ALBU, Chairman. 
JACOB FREUDENTHAL. 
CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMANN. 
MICHEL ARY DAVID. 

HENRY STRAKOSCH. 

JULIUS FRIEDLANDER. 
RICHARD ROGER HOLLINS. 


Bankers. 


Johannesburg : NATAL BANK, LIMITED. 
London: LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


Auditors. 
Johannesburg : Messrs. THOS. DOUGLAS AND ERNST DANCKWERTS. 


Solicitors. 
Johannesburg : SOLOMON, HULL, WEBBER & WENTZEL. 
London : HERBERT SMITH, GOSS, KING & GREGORY. 


Secretary. 
J. V. BLINKHORN. 


London Secretary. 
T. FREDK. THORNE, A.C.A. 


Offices. 


Head Office: GENERAL MINING BUILDINGS, MARSHALL SQUARE, 
JOHANNESBURG. 
London Office: WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Agencies, 
Berlin: 33-9 BEHRENSTRASSE W. 
Paris: 5 RUE MEYERBEER. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tue West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, was registered at Pretoria on the 
roth August, 1903, with an authorised capital of £1,525,000, divided into 1,500,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each and 25,000 Deferred Shares of £1 each. 1,175,964 of 
the Ordinary Shares and the whole of the Deferred Shares have been issued as fully 
paid in part payment for the assets mentioned below, and of the balance of the 

rdinary Shares 250,000 shares have been subscribed for at £2 per share, and form 
part of those now offered for sale, and 74,036 shares are held in reserve. 


The Deferred Shares are entitled to the following rights : 

(a) A right after the holders of the Ordinary Shares shall have received in cash 
or specie, or partly in one mode and partly in the other mode, and whether by way 
of dividends, bonus, distribution of assets on a winding-up, or otherwise, an 
amount equal in the aggregate to the sum of 41 per Ordinary Share for the time 
being issued and not exceeding £1,500,000, to receive oa any future distribution of 
the profits or assets of the Company, whether by way of dividend, bonus, distribu- 
tion of assets on a winding-up or otherwise, one-fourth of the amount to be distri- 
buted, the remaining three-fourths to be paid to the Ordinary Shareholders. 

(b) A right on any issue of Shares of the Company (other than shares issued in 
respect of purchase consideration paid as above or constituting any purchase con- 
sideration which may hereafter be paid) to have one-fourth of the issue offered in 
the first place to the holders for the time being of the Deferred Shares in proportion 
to their respective holdings. 

(c) A right to ten votes in respect of each Deferred Share. 

(d) No resolution for winding-up or reconstruction of the Company will be 
operative, unless passed with the sanction of, or confirmed by, a resolution at a 
general meeting of the holders of the Deferred Shares by a majority of not less 
than three-fourths of such holders present at the meeting. 


The primary object for which the Company was formed was to acquire certain 
share and claim interests from the General Mining and Finance Corporation, 
Limited ; Messrs. S. Neumann and Co. ; A. Goerz and Co., Limited ; Messrs. J. 
and A, Friedlander; Mr. J. S. Curtis; and Mr. R. R. Hollins, with a view to the 


consolidation of the large mining area in the West Rand District of the Transvaal, 

delineated in the map accompanying the prospectus and coloured blue, pink, and 

violet, in order that it may be exploited on a large scale in the most efficient and 

economical manner. 

The Company’s assets comprise :— 

726 Claims on the farms Luipaardsvlei No. 8, Rietvlei No. 113 and Uitvalfontein 
No. 2 in the map coloured blue. 

216,695 fully paid Shares of £1 each in the West Rand Mines, Limited.* 

261,684 fully-paid Shares of £1 each in the Violet Consolidated Gold Mining Com 
pany, Limited. + 

The purchase consideration was 1,175,954 Ordinary Shares of the West Rand 
— Mines, Limited, 25,000 Deferred Shares, and the sum of £149,463 
in cash. 

In addition to the above assets the Company has a cash working capital 
amounting to approximately..... £385,000 

The Violet Consolidated Geld Mining Company, Limited, has, as a 
reference to the foot-note will show, an approximate cash balance of £190,000 

The West Rand Mines, Limited, has an approximate cash balance of .. £65,000 


The aggregation of the claims owned by this Company with those owned by the 
West Rand Mines, Limited, and the Violet Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, constitutes, with the exception of a few small detached blocks, a compact 
mining area of approximately 1,900 claims, *the importance of which, having regard 
both to magnitude and position, are apparent on reference to the map accompany- 
ing the prospectus. 

The area in question is bounded— 

On the west by a number of the Randfontein subsidiary companies of the 
Randfontein Estates Gold Mining Company, Limited, on the immediate dip 
of which it is situated. Ap A 

On the east by the Lancaster and Lancaster West Gold Mining Companies. 

‘n the north the boundary of the reef claims is demarcated by the outcrop of 
the Botha, or Main Reef, which extends for a distance of nearly 12,000 feet 
through the property of the West Rand Mines. 

The importance of the Botha Reef has been brought into prominence as the 
result of an exhaustive — and examination of the West Rand District, com- 
pleted by Mr. G. A. Denny, the Consulting Engineer of the General Mining and 
Finance Corporation, Limited. In a report to the Directors of the West ‘Rand 
Mines, Limited, for the year 1903 Mr. Denny states :— 

‘“* The first important deduction which has been drawn from the work done is that 
there is incontestable correlation in the stratified relations as between Roodepoort 
and Krugersdorp, and that the Botha, Keeley, and Battery Reefs are but other 
pames for the Main, Bird, and Kimberley Reefs.” 

A borehole put down by the Violet Consolidated Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
has, according to a published statement by the Directors of the Violet Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, intersected the Botha Reef at a depth of 1,334 
feet. 

The Battery Reef outcrops throughout practically the entire length of the Violet 
Company's ground, with a strike North-East and South-West, in the approximate 
Position shown on the map, and passes out to the East into the property of the 
a West Gold Mining Company, Limited, by which it is now being profitably 
worked. 

The Western portion of the mining areas of the West Rand Consolidated, 
Violet, and West Rand Mines is situated immediately on the dip of the Randfon- 
tein subsidiary Companies referred to above, and constitutes a deep-level proposi- 
tion of the Randfontein Reefs. 

It is apparent that the gold-mining area over which the Company's interests 
extend is une of a magnitude quite unusual within the proved radius of the Wit- 
watersrand Fields, and that it has attractive features. 

As a Botha or Main Reef outcrop and deep-level proposition ; 

As a Battery Reef outcrop proposition ; 

As a deep level of the adjoining Randfontein properties. 

The above technical particulars are given on the authority of reports by Mr. 
G. A. Denny. 

The Ordinary Shares, for which offers of purchase at the price of £2 2s. 6d. per 
share are now invited, are the pioperty in part of the West Rand Trust, Limited, 
and in part of the various companies, and persons who were instrumental in 
the formation of the West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, and contributed the 
assets which it has acquired. 

Fully-paid Ordinary Shares may be converted into Share Warrants to Bearer, 
the Coupons of which will be payable in Johannesburg, London, Berlin, or Paris. 

All applications must be made on the form enclosed in the prospectus, and should 
be forwarded with a remittance for the amount payable on application, viz. 10s. per 
share on or before Tuesday, the 17th day of January, 1905, at four o'clock, to any 
of the following places: 

Lonvon.—To the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, E.C. 
JoHANNES3URG.—To the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 

General Mining Buildings. 

BEeRLIN.—To the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 38/9 Behren- 
strasse. 
Paris.—To the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 5 rue 

Meyerbeer. 

The General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, will proceed, in their 
absolute discretion, to allocate to each applicant such shares as they may think fit. 

In cases where the offer is not accepted the deposit will be returned in full, and 
where the offer is accepted for a less amount than that applied for the excess paid 
by way of deposit will be applied toward the amount due on delivery. 

Copies of this prospectus and application forms can be obtained and the articles 
of association of the West Rand Consolidated Mines, Limited, giving the details of 
its constitution, can be inspected at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Lothbury, E.C., and at any of the offices of the Genera! Mining and Finance Cor- 
poration, Limited. 

gth January, 1905. 


* The West Rand Mines, Limited, has an authorised capital of £500,000, all 
issued and fully paid, and an approximate balance of £65,000 cash in hand as work- 
ing capital. Its property consists of 639 mining claims shown in the map accom- 
panying the prospectus coloured pink. 

t.The Violet Consolidated Gold Mining Company, Limited, has an authorised 
capital of £500,000, of which £395,762 has been issued in fully-paid shares, and has 
an approximate balance of £199,000 cash in hand as working capital. Its property 
consists of 683 mining claims, shown on the map coloured violet, and it has a 
60-stamp mill, cyanide works, and other equipment in good order. 
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The Saturday Review. 


14 January, 1905 


SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


Old English Architecture and Art 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


Crown 4to. art canvas, gilt, £r 1s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES IN 


KENT AND SUSSEX. Illustrated on 100 Photographic Plates beautifully 
printed in Collotype from Photographs specially taken by W. GacswortTuy 
Davie. With Descriptive Notes and Sketches by E. Guy Dawber. 


‘* Every cottage illustrated has interest through its picturesqueness, and the 
variety of them is remarkable." —A rchitect. 
** All lovers of our domestic architecture should buy this book.”—4ntigquary. 


Crown 4to. art canvas, gilt, £1 1s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES, FARM HOUSES AND 


OTHER HALF-TIMBER BUILDINGS IN SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD- . 


SHIRE, AND CHESHIRE. 
from special Photographs by J. W. Parkinson. 
Sketches by E. A. F.R.I.B.A. 


The subjects chosen consist for the most part of Cottages and Farm Houses, 
together with some specially interesting examples of Street Houses, and, although 
it is not the province of this work to deal with the many larger houses and halis, 
built for the nobility and gentry of the time, some delightfully picturesque bits from 
buildings of this class are included. 


Illustrated on 100 Plates printed in Collotype 
With Descriptive Notes and 


Crown 4to. art canvas, gilt, £1 1s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES, FARM HOUSES AND. 


OTHER STONE BUILDINGS IN THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT. 
Being examples of the Smaller Domestic Architecture of Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, Northants, and Worcestershire. [Illustrated on roo Collotype 
Plates from special Photographs by W. Gatswortuy Davie. 
account of the Architecture of the District, and many Illustrations from 
Drawings by E. Guy Dawper. 

The cottages, like the manor houses, the churches, and farm buildings, in the 
Cotswold District are all built of the local stone, and all are gabled and picturesque, 
and perhaps nowhere in England is there any architecture more perfect in its 
simplicity and grace than that found in these old-world villages. 


Large 8vo. cloth gilt, £1 1s. net. 


EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE 


IN ENGLAND. An Historica! and Descriptive Account of the Development 
of the Tuaor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625. By J. ALFRED 
Gorcn, F.S.A. With upwards of 300 Illustrations, of which 87 are full-page 
plates. 

** Few, if any, men in England have studied English Renaissance architecture so 
thoroughly as Mr. Gotch. This book shows that there is hardly a corner of 
England he has not visited, and the examples illustrated are taken from all parts.” 

aachester Guardian. 


A Handsome Folio Volume, half-morocco, gilt, £4 4s. net. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND 


SCOTLAND. By H. Ixico Triccs. Containing 125 fine Plates (size 17in. 
by 13in.), of which 72 are reproductions from drawings by the Author, and 53 
from photographs expressly taken. These are accompanied by a short history 
of the subject and descriptive accounts of the gardens illustrated. 

This beautiful record of Old English gardens and their architecture illustrates b 
means of general views some of the finest existing examples in the kingdom, wit 
complete plans and examples of terraces, balustrades, gates, fountains, sundials, 
vases, summerhouses, &c. 


Folio, buckram, gilt, £5 ss. net. 
LIMITED TO 500 COPIES, OF WHICH VERY FEW REMAIN 
FOR SALE. 


OLD SILVER WORK, CHIEFLY ENGLISH, 


FROM THE XVth TO XVIIIth CENTURIES. Illustrated on 121 Beautiful 
Plates, reproduced in Collotype from Photographs. Edited, with Historical 
and Descriptive Notes, by J. Srarkie GarpNer, F.S.A. 
_ “‘ All lovers of old silver will welcome the appearance of this large and sumptuously 
illustrated volume. The illustrations throughout are admirable, and the whole 
work deserves great praise." —Connoisseur. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 


ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. A 


Handbook on the Relation of Design to Material, Tools, and Methods of 
Work. By Lewis F. Day. With 300 Illustrations. 


.“* This is a fascinating book, which all who are interested in decorative art of any . 


kind will read with pleasure and profit.”"— Daily Chronicle. 


“ be Sd. } a 


treatise."—Mr. Water Crane, in the Jlanchester Guardian. 


Illustrated Prospectuses sent free on receipt of a Postcard. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


as a most workmanlike and accomplished . 


| 


With an | 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., LTD. 


FORTY FABLES FOR FIRESIDE REFLEC- 


TION. By W. BIRD ALLEN. These racy apologues are profusely illus. 
trated and the book is daintily bound. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THREE LITTLE GARDENERS. By Acnzs 


J. TALBOT. Twenty-six Illustrations by Miss GertrupE M. Braptey. 
A Diary of twelve months’ work ina child’s garden. A delightful little book 
of fun, frolic, and work by busy little hands and active brains. Coloured 
frontispiece. Square 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*This is a pretty little book. It describes how three young enthusiasts were 
entrusted with ‘ gardens of their very own,’ and the failures and successes attending 
their work. The book is pleasantly written, and the illustrations are very pretty 
and add much to the charm of the book.” —Gardener's Chronicle. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. Being Three 


Years’ Autobiography in Western America. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
New and cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“This story of his wanderings and hardships in Western America reads like a 
novel—even like a novel by Mr. Roberts himself. Asa picture of earlier days in 
British Columbia it should soon be invaluable.” —S+¢. /ames's Gazette. 


KAREN: a Swedish Idyll. By Frances 
HARIOTT WOOD. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. Suitable for all ages. 


“A charming and well-named ‘ idyll ’ of Swedish farm life some seventy years 
ago, full of a pieasant atmosphere of country life and legend.” — 7imes. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


AUBREY ELLISON. By Sr. Lucas. 


“*I confess I have obtained more than an ordinary share of pleasure from Mr. 
St. John Lucas’s new romance. His novel is much superior to the common run of 
fiction.” —70-Day. 


LAMMAS GROVE. By Cartton Dawe. 


A powerful novel in the fullest sense of the term. It is evident that its author 
is emphatically a powerful writer—that he possesses not only the story-teller's art 
and the literary gift, but the profound sympathy essential to powerful authorship. 


THE KING’S SCARLET: a Military Story. 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


For those who take an interest in the rank and file, and wish to obtain a true 
idea of how the British soldier lives in barracks and camp, at home and abroad, in 
peace and in war, ‘‘ The King’s Scarlet” is to be commended. 


THE HANDLOOM WEAVER’S DAUGHTER. 
By JAMES HASLAM. 


‘The striking worth of the volume is in its graphic pictures; we see the very 
inside of the hearts of the handloom weavers.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES. 


There are 14 Volumes of about 300 payes each, and each contains a fron- 
tispiece. Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; also bound in 
7 volumes, half calf, gilt top, £2 ros. net. 


** 4 daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult to 
hope for." —/adl Mall Gazette. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. 


SERMONS FROM BROWNING. 


EELAND, M.A., Vicar of St. Luke's, Horney. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. net. 
‘Collection of six readable and interesting discourses expository of the ethics 
and the theology of a poet—masterly indeed.” —Scotsman. 


THE CHIEF VIRTUES OF MAN. Taught 


in the Seven Words from the Cross. By Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., 
Philadelphia. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS. A Volume of 


Sermons by Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Philadelphia. (Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPEAKING GOOD OF HIS NAME. A 


Series of Addresses to Working Men, given at the Mid-day Service in the 
Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. By Rev. BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Tt is always refreshing to come into contact with a vi , independ 
thinker, with a man whose faith is at once so intelligent and robust, and whose 
sympathies are manifestly inspired by the love of Christ."—Baftist Times. 


By F. 


Fcap. Svo. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd., 47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by & Co. Lrp., 5 Published by Recinatp Pacz, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


in the Parish of St. Paul, Coven 
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